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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Third of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Srectator for 
June 8rd; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
HE election for the North-West Riding has turned out satis- 
factorily enough. Mr. Holden is returned, with a majority 
of 2,027 over his opponent, Mr. Gathorne Hardy. The numbers 
are,—for Mr. Holden, 9,892; for Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 7,865. 
No doubt, this shows a certain gain for the Conservatives and 
a certain loss for the Liberals, as compared with the general 
election in 1880, when the numbers were,—for Lord F. Caven- 
dish (the highest Liberal), 10,878; and for Mr. Powell, 7,140. 
Bat, in the first place, Mr. Holden is not nearly so popular as 
Lord F, Cavendish, one ground of prejudice being that he 
employs foreign labour in his French manufactory ; and in the 
second place, Lord Cranbrook’s son is much more popular than 
Mr. Powell. Compare this bye-election with the general elec- 
tion of 1874, and it is much more favourable for the Liberals; 
compare it with the bye-election of 1872 (in which the Tory 
candidate triumphed), and it is very much more favourable in- 
deed. In short, the election shows that, in spite of Mr. Lowther’s 
clever electioneering speeches, there is no appreciable reaction 
in the North-West Riding against the popularity of the 
Government. 


The Egyptian crisis is not over, but it looks as if Arabi 
Pasha were beaten. The Khedive remains firm, and, as usual, 
power is accreting to the legal ruler who means to rule. A 
regiment is said to have declared for the Khedive, the Bedouin 
Sheiks, who can collect 5,000 followers in Cairo alone, are dis- 
tinctly in his favour, and so are the bulk of the civil 
population and the students of the sacred university. 
Arabi is so alarmed, that he has endeavoured to patch up 
a peace; but the chance of his appealing to the soldiery is 
not yet over. He can hardly, however, now depend upon 
them, as they would have to encounter the Bedouins; and the 
Khedive, by abolishing the conscription, could detach the men 
from their officers. The actual crisis will arrive when, the iron- 
clads having reached Alexandria, the Khedive, as commander- 
in-chief, orders Arabi into arrest for disobeying orders. The 
Minister of War must then either rebel or disappear, and will 
probably take the latter course. Even he must perceive that 
Europe has declared against him, and that, as against Europe, 
he would be powerless if every Egyptian were in his ranks. 





The European situation in Egypt is not yet clear. The French 
and English Governments have despatched six ironclads to Alex- 
andria, and it is understood that on their arrival the Consuls- 
General will formulate certain demands; but the nature of these 








ig not known. It is believed, however, apparently in all quar- 
ters, that they will include the dismissal of Arabi, a reduction of 
the Egyptian Army, and the introduction of a force of Turks to 
act under the orders of the two Controllers. We trust, if Arabi 
submits, there will be no occasion for the latter expedient. 
Turkish troops will obey the Sultan, and the Sultan, once in 
Egypt, will not goout again without the application of pressureat 
least as dangerous as the recent movement in Egypt can be. We 
presume Lord Granville thinks the employment of Turks the 
least objectionable of the courses open to the Western Powers, 
but he is running a great risk, and we suspect underrates the 
nerve of the Sultan. Abdul Hamid may declare that as his 
troops have been summoned to Egypt, the agreement of 1840 
has on that point ceased to exist, and refuse to withdraw them, 
except under the pressure of actual force. Are the Powers 
ready to send the Fleet to Smyrna ? 


A great part of Monday night and the whole of the afternoon 
sitting of Tuesday were given up to very fierce personalities, in 
relation to what is now called by the Conservatives “the Treaty 
of Kilmainham,”—in other words, the nature of those declara- 
tions of Mr. Parnell’s on the strength of which the Government 
liberated him and his colleagues. Mr. Gladstone declared from 
the first that though the Government had nothing at all to con- 
ceal on this head, they thought themselves bound in honour to 
leave it to Mr. Parnell and his friends to take the initiative in 
explaining the nature of the declarations which had convinced 
the Government that it was safe, and therefore their duty, to liber- 
atethe political prisoners from their precautionary detention under 
the Coercion Act. Mr. Parnell on Monday night read a letter from 
himself to Mr. O'Shea, M.P. for the County of Clare, stating his 
belief that a settlement of the Arrears question was the first and 
most essential condition for stopping the outrages in Ireland ; and 
that if the Arrears question could be settled on the lines of Mr. 
Redmond’s Bill, he felt a confidence, shared by his colleagues, 
“that the exertions we should be able to make, strenuously and 
unremittingly, would be effective in stopping outrages and in- 
timidation of all kinds.” If this measure were passed, Mr. 
Parnell believed that, before the end of the Session, further 
coercive measures for Ireland would be unnecessary. 


Thereupon, Mr. Forster asked whether Mr. Parnell had read 
the whole of the letter, and Mr. Parnell replied that he was 
reading from a copy furnished by Mr. O'Shea, but that it was 
possible there was in the original letter an additional paragraph. 
Mr. O’Shea stating that he had not the original letter with him, 
Mr. Forster supplied him with a copy, which contained the further 
remark that if the Liberal Government adopted the Arrears 
measure, this would be a practical settlement of the land ques- 
tion, and would enable the Irish party “ to co-operate cordially 
for the future with the Liberal party in forwarding Liberal prin- 
ciples,””—a passage received with vehement ironical cheering by 
the Opposition. 


Later in the evening, in answer to complaints made by 
Mr. O’Shea, Mr. Forster went further, and produced a private 
memorandum of a conversation between himself and Mr. 
O'Shea on the subject of the outrages, in which he had 
noted that Mr. O'Shea considered the point gained as this,— 
that “the conspiracy which has been used to get up boy- 
cotting and outrages, will now be used to put them down.” 
Mr. O'Shea, interrupting, denied entirely his use of the word 
“conspiracy,” and on the following day deciared that he had 
only spoken of the Land-League organisation as being now 
virtually pledged to put down outrage and intimidation 
in Ireland. Mr. Forster, on Monday night, did not hold 
strongly that the word “conspiracy” had been used, but 
returned to his allegation that it had been used on Tuesday. 
Further, Mr. Forster declared that Mr. Parnell contemplated 
sending Mr. Sheridan to Ireland, to assist in putting down 
outrages; aud this Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Forster described as “a 
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released suspect, against whom we have for some time had a 
fresh warrant, and who under disguises has hitherto eluded the 
police, coming backwards and forwards from Egan to the outrage- 
mongers in the West.” Mr. Parnell repudiated all knowledge 
of Mr. Sheridan’s having been engaged in promoting outrages, 
and declared that it was only Mr. Sheridan’s knowledge of the 
peasantry of Connaught, gained during the organisation of the 
Land League, to which he had trusted for the influence he 
might exert in suppressing outrages. Monday’s debate closed 
with the feeling that Mr. Forster had delivered a very effective 
thrust at Mr. Parnell, and a sharp side-thrust at the Govern- 
ment, having hinted that they were not unwilling to use “ ont- 
rage-mongers ” to put down outrages. 


This was not all. A fresh debate, opened by a new interroga- 
tory of Sir Stafford Northcote’s, was got up on Tuesday, by 
Mr. A. Balfour, who moved the adjournment of the House, to 
accuse the Government of a transaction which he was going to 
say, only he did not like to use strong language, “ stood alone 
in its infamy.” He compared them to the man in Moliére 
who denied that he had sold his goods, but said that he had 
given them to a friend, who, in exchange, had given him some 
money. So the Government had given the Irish party their 
liberty, and a Bill dealing with arrears; while the Irish party 
had given them support in putting down outrages, and Parlia- 
mentary help. Mr. Gladstone congratulated Mr. Balfour on 
the height to which he had at last wound up his Parliamentary 
courage, in having first accused the Government of a transaction 
which, he was tempted to say, “ stood alone in its infamy,” and 
in having then, as the logical consequence of that accusation, 
moved the adjournment of the House. The Prime Minister 
repudiated with the utmost warmth having made any terms 
with Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell’s offer of Parliamentary help he 
had at once told Mr. Forster that they had no right to expect, 
and as Mr. Gladstone rather thought, had no right to accept. 
They liberated the imprisoned Members simply because they 
really believed that that course was for the peace of Ireland, and 
they brought in the Arrears Bill for the same reason. They 
asked nothing in return, though, of course, they were glad 
to get voluntary aid in putting down outrages from any 
quarter whatever.. Nor was there any mention made to Mr. 
Parnell of his own release, till he was actually released. Mr. 
Gibson and Lord John Manners renewed the attack, which Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain repelled, and at length the 
debate degenerated into languid conversation, and the motion 
for adjournment, which came in like a lion, went out like a 
lamb. 

On Monday, Mr. Gladstone explained the nature of the Irish 
Arrears Measure proposed by the Government. It follows 
mainly the lines of the measure recently introduced by Mr. Red- 
mond, and more or less approved at the time, under certain re- 
serves, by the Prime Minister. The measure is to apply only to 
holdings under £30 a year of Griffiths’ valuation. It applies also 
only to those holdings whose tenants can produce a receipt for 
the rent between November, 1880, and November, 1881, and 
who can produce proof of their inability to pay the full arrears 
before the Court of the Sub-Commissioners or the County 
Court. In the case of such tenants as these, the State will pay 
to the landlord a sum not exceeding the half of the arrears 
(accruing before November, 1880) left unpaid, and also not ex- 
ceeding one whole year’s rent, and, on this payment, will cancel 
absolutely all other arrears. The application to the Court to 
impose this arrangement may be made by either landlord or tenant 
before June 30th, 1883. Mr. Gladstone believes that fhe sum 
required by the State for this purpose cannot exceed two millions 
sterling. For this he proposes to apply, first, to the unexpended 
balance of the Church surplus, so far as it will go, and he believes 
that it will supply at least a million and a half. The remaining 
half-million, if it be needed, the State must supply out of its 
own exchequer. 

This proposal was very well received by the Irish Members, 
but with caustic criticisms by the Conservatives, who suggested 
that Mr. Redmond’s name ought to have been on the back of the 
Bill. We believe that some such measure is absolutely necessary 
to relieve tenants loaded with what Mr. Gladstone called “ in- 
veterate arrears,’—which, in point of fact, they are never ex- 
pected to pay, and never would pay—from the burden round their 
neck. At the same time, we must say, as we said two or three 
weeks ago, that we cannot well conceive how the tenant’s 
“inability to pay” is to be really proved before any Couwt, 





unless it be the landlord’s interest,—which it hen swan 
—to assert the tenant’s ability to pay. We fear extremely that 
under this measure there will be a good deal of successful false 
swearing which may be productive of great demoralisation i. 
parts of Ireland, if those tenants who are honest are made to 
feel how much they lose by their honesty, as compared with 
those tenants who are dishonest. At the same time, there can 
be no doubt that without some measure of this kind, a larce 
number of most unrighteous and cruel evictions cannot in 
stopped. And in choosing between the two evils, the Govern. 
ment have, we believe, chosen the less evil of the two. 


The discussion on Thursday night of the Prevention of Crime 
in Ireland Bill was, on the whole, satisfactory in tone and drift. 
Plenty of the Liberals,—for example, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Labou- 
chere, and several others,—opposed the more irritating and un- 
reasonable clauses, which are likely to intensify the Irish 
quarrel with the law as it stands, instead of to reconcile them 
with it. Mr. Trevelyan made a very good speech for the chief 
proposal, the proposal to dispense with trial by jury in certain 
cases; but showed, to our minds, too much leaning towards the 
clauses enabling the Executive to seize and suppress newspapers, 
He also made too much of the increase in crime in Ireland 
which followed the modification in 1875 of the Peace Pye. 
servation Act of 1870,—an increase, no doubt, chiefly due, ag 
Mr. Dillon asserted, to the return of bad seasons and great 
hardship. But, on the whole, Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was good, 
and even the Irish attacks on the Bill were couched in moderate 
language. We go to press before we can ascertain the character 
of the adjourned debate on Friday afternoon. 


No success whatever has attended the search for the 
assassins of the Phonix Park, and it is becoming clear 
either that they escaped by sea at the very first, or that they 
have numerous sympathizers among the population of Dublin. 
The police had a fancy that they went to New York in the 
‘Scythia,’ but they certainly did not take the horse and car 
with them; and though the ‘ Scythia’ was strictly searched,. 
no suspicious characters were found. All manner of persons 
are still being arrested, and all manner of rumours spread, 
among others being one, vouched for by the Evening News 
of New York, that the assassins are in America. That 
rumour is probably spread to induce a relaxation of effort 
in Dublin, and the letters professing to give the Police 
information have probably a similar motive. The Frecian’s 
Journal of Friday actually publishes a narrative of eight 
columns professing to come from one of the murderers, and 
points out evidence of its authenticity. The writer declares 
his motive political, and after describing the murder, says that 
Lord F. Cavendish’s last words were, “I forgive you. Prosperity 
to poor Ireland. Peace to poor Ireland!” The words are in 
accord with the victim’s character, but “poor Ireland” is an 
Irish, not an English form of expression. The story is pro- 
bably a romance intended to accredit the assassins with a strictly 
political motive. 


Mr. Parnell denies that he has asked for police protection, but 
his tone in the House is singularly moderate, and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that both he and his followers feel that 
the fissure between them and the “ party of dynamite” is 
complete. They are not. prepared to allow the control of Ire- 
land to pass into the hands of men who have far other views 
than theirs, and are ready for a far more unscrupulous 
mode of warfare. There is evidence that the furious 
section in America are enraged by what they consider 
a defection, it is reported that remittances are stopping, 
and it is quite possible that the leading Parnellites 
are themselves in very considerable danger. We hope it is not 
so, for the murder of Mr. Parnell would be as utterly criminal 
as the murder of Lord F. Cavendish; but it is well that Par- 
nellites should realise the truth which all Revolutionaries have 
discovered,—that if terror is once tolerated, it is the Terrorist 
who will terrorise all men, who comes ultimately to the front. 
The Mountain kills Girondists as readily as Royalists. Their 
responsibility for the agrarian outrages may be imperfect or 
non-existent, but their responsibility for relaxing the bonds which 
render outrages impossible is complete, and imposes on them a 
peremptory duty in assisting to put them down. We are happy 
to believe that the recent crime has shocked some of them at 
least into this conviction. 


The emigration of Jews from Russia has evidently reached 
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considerable proportions. Besides some 3,000 Jews who have 


gone to America, and some hundreds of families on their way 
to Palestine, a swarm of exiles, all exceedingly poor, have 
poured into Hungary, Galicia, and Roumania, to the dismay of 
the native inhabitants. The Diets of all three countries are 
discussing the invasion, and manifest strong antipathy to the 
Jews, chiefly on the old ground that they will absorb the wealth 
of the poorer classes among whom they settle. The Times 
correspondent, who dates from St. Petersburg, estimates the 
total number of emigrants at 228,000 families ; but there is 
evidently a mistake of a cypher, as a million of souls could 
not have been moved in the time, or with the means of 
the Jews. ‘The movement, however, has been large enough 
to alarm the Minister of Finance, who finds that the 
absence of his best toll-collectors and sub-contractors affects 
the revenue, and has threatened to resign, unless the Jews 
are better protected from mob riots. A persistent rumour 
attributes to Count Ignatieff a plan of compelling all Jews to 
emigrate, but no motive is apparent for such an outrage. 








General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Russian 
‘Turkestan, and Vice-Emperor in Central Asia, is dead. He 
was to Russia in Asia very much what Marquis Wellesley 
was to India. A man of decided character, with a 
genius for rendering subordinates energetic, he appears to 
have held that it was easier for Russia to govern Central 
Asia directly, than to maintain her influence against a host of 
petty princes. He was always, therefore, for attack, and during 
his thirteen years of power he annexed Khokand, reduced Bok- 
hara to complete dependence, destroyed the importance of 
Khiva, and strove hard to acquire a dominant influence in 
Cabul. He failed in the latter design, and he sustained a very 
severe blow from the Chinese, to whom he was compelled, under 
colourable pretexts, io restore Kuldja, which he had in- 
tended avowedly to keep. He was, however, to the last 
protected by his Court, towards which he occupied much 
the position of Lord Wellesley to the Court of Direc- 
tors. They dreaded his ambition, disliked his expensiveness, 
‘and fretted under his independence, but still felt that he 
was too strong and original a servant to be recalled. It is, 
moreover, part of the policy of Russia not to make very frequent 
changes in her greatest offices. Their possessors often hold 
them for life, and the system, though it has many drawbacks, 
gives to her policy a consistency sometimes impaired by our 
‘scheme of five-years appointments. The latter, however, makes 
changes, whenever they have become necessary, much easier, and 
compels Viceroys to rely much more on guidance from the central 
authority. They have not time to carry out “ personal policies.” 


Mr. G. Lane-Fox, an electrical engineer, for whose competence 

Mr. Spottiswoode vouches, stated in a lecture to the Royal 
United Service Institution on Wednesday that the incande- 
scent system of lighting would completely prevail over the arc 
system, and that he believed, from experiments made, that it 
‘would be found much cheaper than gas. The little globes used 
have hitherto been excessively brittle, but this has been over- 
‘come, and the light will shortly be about one-twelfth the cost of 
gas. That is to say,a light of 150-candle power will cost about 
as much as a gaslight of 12-candle power. This is most promis- 
ing, provided we can have a smaller power proportionally cheap ; 
but this has hitherto been the difficulty. Nobody wants a light 
of 150-candle power in an ordinary room. The time has almost 
arrived when some city should contract with a company to 
supply its streets and houses at a fixed, low rate, the city and 
the company dividing the cost of the fixtures. Vrivate persons 
will not put them up merely for a six months’ experiment, 
though they would pay a fair price for the light. 





The Salvation Army have found powerful friends, On Friday 
week, the Bishops in Convocation, moved by Dr. Harold Browne, 
resolved that a Committee should be appointed to consider the 
attitude of the Church towards the “Army,” the feeling ex- 
pressed being one of decided friendliness. On the Tuesday 
following, Lord Fortescue called attention in the House of 
Lords to the ill-treatment of the Army, and especially 
to the recent proceedings of some Hampshire Justices, 
who imprisoned the officers of the Army for disobeying 
an order to abandon a procession. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury warmly supported him, even declaring that 
“the leaders of the movement were persons of irreproach- 
able character, and desirous of checking the extravagances of 
their followers,” while Lord Coleridge signified a very determined 





opinion that their processions were legal, though they might, of 
course, be stopped, if likely to lead to breaches of the peace. The 
Bishops and Peers appear to have been much impressed by the 
non-resisting character of the Army, who, according to the 
Archbishop, endure even serious injuries without retaliation. 
“General” Booth must congratulate himself on all this sup- 
port, but if he does not take care, what with aristocratic favour 
and his immense collections of money, his Army will be infected 
with Respectability, and then, what will become of its influence 
over the Roughs? It ought not to be Respectable for at least 
five years yet, if it is to do much work. 

Yesterday week, the Bishop of Lincoln moved an address to 
the Crown, praying her Majesty to withhold her assent from the 
statutes on the table of the House for Lincoln College, Oxford. 
The ground of objection appeared to be, first, that in the first 
draft of the statutes it was proposed to take away from the 
Bishop of Lincoln the office of Visitor of Lincoln College, and 
to transfer it to the Lord Chancellor,—a proposal, however, 
which, as Lord Selborne pointed out, had been omitted in the 
statutes as now passed; and next, that all the specially Clerical 
Fellowships in Lincoln College are abolished, and only a small 
salary, the minimum point of which is £50 per annum, is pro- 
vided for a chaplain. As the Bishop of Lincoln is not dis- 
placed as Visitor, the intention to displace him embodied in the 
first draft of the statutes can hardly have influenced the House 
of Lords, who carried the address to the Crown by a majority 
of 29 (71 against 42); but the truth is, that the Lords do 
exactly what Lord Salisbury tells them to do, and in this in- 
stance he told them to carry the address against the new 
statutes, on the ground that Clerical Fellowships are treated 
with more severity in the case of Lincoln College than in the 
case of any other College. According to Lord Salisbury, the 
anti-clericalism of the Commissioners needed to be visited with 
condiga punishment, and Lincoln College provided the best 
occasion for a lesson. If the address be acceded to, the Univer- 
sity will lose the emoluments devoted to the Lincoln Professor- 
ship of Archwology. But Lord Salisbury will not at all mind 
that. 


Mr. Warton got his opportunity yesterday week of calling 
the attention of the House to the subject of patent medicines, 
and of proposing that the Government stamp affixed shall ex- 
plain that this involves no Government guarantee of the useful- 
ness of the medicine; and that when the medicine contains 
poisonous ingredients, the word “poison” shall be attached. 
Mr. Hibbert, on behalf of the Government, rather praised Mr. 
Warton for his suggestions, though not committing the Govern- 
ment to any absolute acceptance of them,—which must have 
been soothing, on the whole, to Mr. Warton’s feelings. No doubt, 
his suggestions are sensible enough; though whether the time 
of Parliament is well expended in discussing proposals for 
attempting to wndeceive people who are weak enough to think 
that a Government stamp on a medicine-bottle is a guarantee 
for the suitability of the medicine contained in it to cure any 
malady they may be suffering from, remains as doubtful as ever. 
Could not Mr. Warton do more for his own end, and, perhaps, 
for Parliament also, by devoting himself to the philanthropic 
task of explaining the dangers of patent medicines, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land? That would be a mission 
worthy of his abilities, and one to which even the House of 
Commons would not grudge his services. 


The new Irish Cardinal, Dr. McCabe, is evidently determined 
to make a strong stand against outrages. On landing at Dublin, 
he told a deputation who came to congratulate him that his 
“heart was oppressed with grief and shame;” that “ black ” as 
agrarian crimes were, these could be traced back to the feeling 
of vengeance; but that the victims of the recent assassinations 
had wronged no man, and their murder was intended to overawe 
all authority. He called on all Catholics to aid in detecting the 
assassins, and asked his audience to reflect whether “the terms 
of opprobrium often applied to the men in whose hands 
authority is placed, are not well calculated to weaken the rever- 
ence due to authority itself,’ which is derived from God. 
Words of this kind may fall unheeded for the present, but if 
they only detach the Catholic women of Ireland from the secret 
societies, they will have accomplished something. After all, 
justice has had its effect upon the higher Catholic clergy of 


Treland. 


Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “KILMAINHAM TREATY.” 


E wonder whether there is a single Tory of any mark 
who believes genuinely in the “ scandal,” to the so- 
called exposure of which Monday and Tuesday were devoted. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Arthur Balfour, who, with the 
insolence of youth, endeavoured to persuade himself that 
the transaction so denominated “stood alone in its 
infamy,” but failed even in that attempt, and only 
said that he was “ going to say ” it, had he not been 
unwilling to “use strong language,” did his very best to 
think his worst of it ; but we have also no doubt that if Mr. 
Gladstone were taken from us to-morrow, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
would feel profoundly ashamed of his escapade, and be as 
ready as any one to join in the heartfelt tribute of the country 
to the purest and most disinterested statesman of his age. 
Yet, of course, if any of the Tory leaders or guerrilla leaders 
really suppose that Mr. Gladstone let the suspects out of prison 
in the continued belief that they were dangerous to the peace 
of Ireland, only because he saw the materials for a success- 
ful party mancuvre in the overtures he had received, no 
statesman of our time would have carried out so dis- 
graceful an intrigue. The Tories, even the bitterest and 
narrowest of them, believe nothing of the kind. No doubt, they 
may think that the chance of winning over Mr. Parnell’s party 
had more or less influence in leading the Liberal statesman’s 
imagination astray,—which it may have had, but, if it had, 
it led him astray in the opposite direction, by causing 
him to hesitate even too much at pursuing a policy which 
was baited with such a bait. But they do not believe, 
and no rational man does believe, for a moment, that in the 
present condition of Ireland, any Minister responsible for that 
country, and especially any Minister of Mr. Gladstone’s moral 
calibre, would have inclined for a moment towards any 
policy that did not seem to him to tend directly to restore 
peace and order in that country. And as they do not think 
this, it is not a little pitiable to find them going as near say- 
ing that they do think it as they dare, just in order to weaken 
the hands of the Government at a critical moment, and to in- 
crease the chances of getting in a Tory for the North-West 
Riding and of hastening a Dissolution. It seems to us a 
miserable thing that party spirit should run so high as to 
make men bring charges of dishonour in the truth of which 
we all know that they do not really believe,—charges of dis- 
honour which would vanish in a moment if any event deprived 
us of the inestimable political genius associated in the minds of 
Tory statesmen with so much disappointment and defeat, 
but none the less never for a moment tarnished, as they well 
know, by a trace of insincerity or selfish ambition. 

What has been called the “scandal” of the week is, of 
course, no scandal at all. The Government had learnt, on 
evidence which we all of us now have in our possession, that 
the Home-rule leader had, from whatever cause, become con- 
vinced that the progress of outrages in Ireland was a greater 
danger to the country than any political result which the 
agitation might produce would ever compensate, and also that 
the only way of stopping them effectually would be to check 
the growing number of evictions. Now, even Mr. Forster 
admits that he would accept Mr. Parnell’s word as the word of 
a man of honour, and if Mr. Parnell’s word is to be trusted at 
all, there was really no possibility of doubting that this was 
his view, and that he was prepared to give effect to that 
view, and believed that with the aid of an adequate arrears 
measure, he could give such effect to it as to diminish 
the outrages materially, if not to put an end to them 
altogether. Unfortunately for the Government,—and it 
is obvious that Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Forster 
shows that he himself felt it to be unfortunate,—this 
evidence was accompanied by an offer of political support to 
the Liberals. But the Government had no right whatever to 
consider this as precluding them from acting on their own 
sincere judgment as to the right or wrong of keeping the 
political suspects in prison. It was not open to them, as men 
of honour, to say, ‘This course is sure to be misinterpreted, 
and therefore, though it would undoubtedly tend to the peace 
of Ireland, we will not follow it.” They had no right at all, 
under the Coercion Act, to keep suspects in prison any 
longer than they believed their detention to be useful 
in preventing Irish crime. What we cannot in the least 
understand is, how a man of sagacity like Mr. Forster 
could have persuaded himself that Mr. Parnell’s detention 





in prison continued to be essential to the order of Treland 
It was as clear as day,—if Mr. Parnell’s word could be trusted, 
and Mr. Forster says it could be trusted,—that his liberation 
would do a great deal more to prevent outrages than to in. 
crease them. Was that consequence to be ignored, only because 
the Government wished to obtain an unconditional victor 
over the Irish party, which all Ireland would have recognised 
as a humiliation for Mr. Parnell? That is, so far as we under- 
stand his position, Mr. Forster's view. It seems to us to 
involve something like a breach of faith with Parliament as to 
the conditions on which alone it was understood that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus was granted. These men 
were not convicted criminals whom the Crown was asked to 
pardon. They were in custody only under certain precau- 
tionary powers granted by Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of stopping incitements to crime. The moment 
that their detention ceased to be a genuinely precaution- 
ary measure, it seems to us that the Government had no 
more right under the Act to detain them in prison than 
they had to arrest Englishmen as a precautionary measure and 
to retain them in prison without a trial. The Cabinet decided 
what, as it seems to us, any thirteen sensible Englishmen must 
have decided under the circumstances,—to release men whose 
detention they no longer regarded as a security for the order 
of Ireland. And the fact that Mr. Forster protested and 
resigned seems to us explicable only on the supposition that he 
really interpreted the Coercion Act as giving him the right to 
continue to hold in arrest all persons whose release, though wholly 
unlikely to result in fresh crime, nay, even likely to result in its 
diminution, might create a bad moral impression in Ireland,— 
an interpretation of its drift which seems to us extravagant 
and unreasonable beyond measure. 


But the so-called “scandal” has not been limited to the main 
issue. On Monday, Mr. Parnell read a copy of the letter to Mr. 
O’Shea which wasthe foundation of the action of the Government, 
a copy not containing the final paragraph in which Mr. 
Parnell anticipated being able to co-operate with the Liberal 
party. Mr. O'Shea had asked leave to withdraw that para- 
graph, as likely to give rise to misapprehensions,—which was 
certainly true enough,—but had, it appears, taken leave, with- 
out its being granted, and withdrawn it on his own responsi- 
bility. Of course, it was out of the question that a mutilated 
copy of the letter should be given to Parliament as if it were 
the whole, and Mr. Forster was perfectly right in feeling that 
this was impossible, and in insisting, if it had been necessary 
to insist, that the whole letter should be produced. He was, 
however, quite as clearly wrong in producing the letter himself. 
Any of his former colleagues would have demanded the whole 
letter, and if it had seemed to Mr. Forster that they were 
at all likely either to shrink from or to overlook the 
duty of doing so, he should have prompted them to 
ask for it, instead of putting himself forward as eager to 
expose an offer, which, as he must have well known, had no 
effect whatever on the decision of the Government in the 
matter, if it did not positively disincline them to do what was 
otherwise their duty. He made, in our opinion, a serious mistake, 
which will be attributed only too probably to a wish to discredit 
them, in himself asking for the last paragraph. And he 
made another serious error in producing a memorandum 
of a conversation with Mr. O'Shea, which he had never 
submitted to Mr. O'Shea before producing it, and the 
correctness of which, on a most important point, Mr. O’Shea 
peremptorily denies. It seems to us that by these errors of 
judgment, which we ourselves are far from attributing to any 
disloyalty to the Liberal Party, though we do think that Mr. 
Forster has borne the malice of the Home-rulers till 
he can hardly endure to miss an opportunity of dis- 
crediting their action in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Forster has excited a prejudice against himself which is 
both very unnecessary, and, in the interest of the Liberal 
Party, very deplorable. Mr. Forster can never join the Con- 
servatives; he is far too genuine a Liberal for that. He 
can never join even what is called the Middle Party; he is 
far too genuine a Democrat for that. And therefore, the 
great power he has in him, the depth of sympathy he has in 
him, the singular fortitude he has in him, must be lost to 
English statemanship altogether, if it is lost to Liberal states- 
manship. No doubt, these disheartening events may pass, and 
leave but little heart-burning behind them. No experienced 
politician can doubt that errors as serious as these, and much 
more serious, have been committed before by Liberal statesmen, 
—by Lord Palmerston, and by the late Lord Russell, for 
instance,—and have been soon and completely condoned. 
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Still, we always feel the keenest _Tegret when any of the 
larger-minded statesmen impair their own influence with the 
arty to which they properly belong ; and that for the moment 
Mr. Forster has, not without ground, impaired his influence 
among Liberals, we are compelled to admit, though we admit 
it with the regret which our own hearty admiration of his long 
and heroic combat with Irish disaffection, raises into some- 
thing like bitter disappointment and chagrin, 


THE DISPUTE IN THE REFORM CLUB. 


HE papers are, on the whole, right in disregarding the 
T etiquette which protects the recent dispute in the Re- 
form Club from. public discussion. That dispute may have 
such political consequences, that no etiquette not clearly dic- 
tated by gentlemanly feeling ought to stand in the way of its 
thorough comprehension. The vote taken in the Club on 
Thursday was, in fact, the culmination of a quarrel between two 
couches sociales which has been raging for a long time within 
the Liberal Party, and which must be settled, if the party is to 
remain united. The real question at issue was whether per- 
sons who have become important in politics, but who are not 
known to the aristocratic section of the Liberals, or not liked by 
them, shall be admitted into Political Clubs and the like assem- 
blages, in complete equality with other members, or shall be left 
to work for the party outside. The subject came up through the 
rejection at the recent ballot of two important provincial poli- 
ticians, who were black-balled, partly on social grounds, partly 
to give asnub to Mr. Chamberlain, who had supported them, 
and who was considered by the Whigs and Moderate 
Liberals to possess already far too much influence in the 
councils of the Party. The effect of that rejection was 
at once felt to be that no Radical, however prominent, 
could be sure of election to the Reform Club, unless he were 
specially popular in society, or was himself a man with 
claims to birth and position. The very object of a Political 
Club would be sacrificed, in order that no one not socially 
acceptable should ever be admitted. The chiefs of the Liberal 
party, who understand quite well that with the new suffrage 
a new couche sociale must be admitted to power, and that the 
reformed county suffrage must make men powerful and pro- 
minent who will be most distasteful to the old Whig families, 
recognised the full meaning of the rejection, and made a 
great effort to prevent exclusiveness growing into a system 
fatal to the political purpose of the Club. Lord Hart- 
ington himself, the natural head of the Whigs, and 
recognised everywhere as the second personage in the 
Administration, moved a resolution that for two years to come 
the right of election should be transferred to the General Com- 
mittee, which he evidently thought would feel the effect of 
political considerations much more than the general body of 
Club members. Lord Waveney took the lead in resistance to 
this proposal, and issued a circular, published in the Standard, 
the general drift of which may be gathered from the sentence 
that “great benefit has resulted from the exclusion by the 
ballot of persons who might seek to gain credit and character 
for themselves by being members, without conducing either 
to the credit or character of the Club.” In other words, Lord 
Waveney thought the Committee would admit politicians of 
influence who were not, in the judgement of the older members, 
quite “ clubbable men,” and refused to entrust them with any 
such power. This expression of social feeling, for it is not 
argument, prevailed. The vote was the heaviest ever thrown 
in the Club, and Lord Hartington was beaten by 382 to 361, 

The vote was a great misfortune, not in itself, for even if it 
breaks up the Reform Club, a new social centre for politicians 
will rapidly form round the seceders, but because it shows 
that the Whigs, and Moderates, and Liberals who subordinate 
Liberalism to half-unconscious caste-feeling, still misinterpret 
the movement of the time. They think they can prevent 
the new men coming into power, or influencing society when 
they are in power; whereas all they can do is to destroy their 
own power of influencing the men. The class of politician 
Supposed to be represented by Mr. Chamberlain—we do not 
mean him individually—the men who have more purpose than 
light, who can administer strongly rather than foresee, who 
intend democracy to be a reality, and to govern through the 
people as well as for them, who are not frightened by the idea 
of caueuses, and think a plcbiscite has a moral as well 
as a political force, are as certain of power with our 
new institutions, as if they had framed them themselves, 
instead of accepting them at Tory hands. Whatever their 
faults,—and, though we are democrats, we do not sym- 








pathise with many of their ideas, particularly in the de- 
partment where theology and politics meet,—they, with their 
strength and their limitations, their wonderful insight into 
things near, and wonderful blindness for things afar off, 
represent the people of England ; and the people was in 1867, 
though it hardly knows it yet, made Sovereign. These men 
will have power for good or evil, and the older depositaries 
of power must either recognise it, admit them, and so 
influence and refine them, or push them away, to go on 
alone in their own path. The effect of the former course 
will be, no doubt, to make their work, which is to introduce 
more equality into English life, much easier, and this Lord 
Waveney would regard as bad; but the effect of the latter 
will be nothing better than the exclusion of the refined classes, 
as in America, from serious political influence. The Reform 
Club cannot hinder Mr. Chamberlain’s friends from be- 
coming powerful, by excluding them from its walls. All 
it can do is to make it certain that, as far as the Club 
is concerned, they shall not be influenced by those mem- 
bers who think themselves, with some truth, the depositaries 
of valuable and civilised traditions. Such an attempt is per- 
fectly unobjectionable, so far as the Reform is a mere Club, 
limited to gentlemen with an interest in politics; but so far as it 
is an organisation, intended either to guide or to assist a party, 
it is perfectly foolish. It is an attempt to refuse to absorb in 
the general party ranks the representatives of the strongest 
section, and as useless and unwise as would be an effort to 
confine the suffrage to University graduates. Lord Waveney 
himself, as zn old and experienced politician, must know per- 
fectly well, that even if all the Whigs and Moderates 
and cultivated Liberals were united—which, fortunately, they 
are not—they could accomplish nothing; that the army 
through which they must work is Radical, and that if his 
friends will not lead, the army will go forward of itself 
without them; yet, in obedience to a mere instinct of caste, 
he passes on the representatives of that army an affront 
which, if they were the kind of men he thinks them, 
they would never forgive. They will forgive it, because 
they know where power lies, or will lie; but they resent the 
silent contest now going on everywhere, in- the nomination 
of candidates as well as election to Clubs, and their resentment 
deepens an estrangement which, if it lasted, would leave the 
upper classes stranded and powerless. It will not last, because, 
as men may see from Lord [lartington’s action, the English 
upper class, like every other class in this country, has political 
sense ; but the longer it lasts the greater will be the chance of 
mischief,and especially of that great social mischief,—a separa- 
tion of politicians into castes. The Brahmins of India were wiser. 
Abating no jot of their half-insane pretensions, they admitted 
every class, down to the very aborigines, into Hindooism; and 
to the soldiery, originally low-born, they gave the right of 
wearing the sacred thread, which marked them, too, as in 
some sense divine. 

No folly can be worse than such an explosion of caste-feeling 
in a Political Club, and we believe Lord Hartington’s expedient 
for remedying it was, on the whole, the wisest. As the great 
London Clubs are now organised, a Committee is almost sure 
to be wiser than the whole body. Formerly, when such a 
Club contained three hundred members, all of whom knew 
each other and kelonged to the same class, the Club opinion 
which grew up was likely to have some wisdom in it of the 
restraining kind. Members would act upon their sense of 
what was wise as well as of what was pleasant, and no indi- 
vidual was indifferent to the general feeling, or entirely ex- 
empted from deference to the recognised chiefs of the great 
parties. Now, however, that such Clubs contain vast crowds 
of men, segregated by all manner of causes from each other, 
opinion has little influence, cabals become frequent, and the 
individual is sure that his action will be unnoticed in the 
mass. Members even form groups for the purpose of black- 
balling, merely to clear the lists. It becomes as essential 
to delegate all tasks requiring judgment or forbearance to 
a Committee, as to delegate the control of Parliament to a 
Cabinet; and as politics now stand, the election of mem- 
bers requires such judgment, if the majority are not to exclude 
men who, on political grounds, ought to be welcomed with a 
certain eagerness. A Committee is almost certain in such 
cases to see further than its electors, and the transfer of power 
was therefore decidedly expedient. In resisting it, Lord 
Waveney subjected the Cabinet to the Members, and in fact, 
took the very course which he in politics deprecates, that of 
overriding trained and responsible judgments by an appeal to 
a mob-vote, 
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MR. TREVELYAN ON THE NEW IRISH BILL. 
R. TREVELYAN’S speech on Thursday night is a manly 


and courageous one, with but one fault, which we 
should hardly have expected from a statesman so conversant 
with literature,—a tendency to attach far too much import- 
ance to newspaper exhortations. The real function of news- 
papers is to form opinion, not to mould action. That bad 
newspapers do foster a great deal of bad opinion, every one 
with any knowledge of the subject will admit; and that 
such newspapers therefore indirectly promote that state of 
opinion which is favourable to crime, is not to be questioned. 
But what we deny that newspapers really can do with 
any effect, is to set on foot the immediate causes of crime ; 
and we still more strenuously deny that the effective 
way to counteract evil opinion is to suppress it, and so to 
bottle it all up in the private communications of the infected 
people. Publication is at least a guarantee against definite 
criminal plots. And while mischievous newspapers can be 
freely published, we are preserved from the danger of what is 
a great deal worse,—the issue by tens of thousands of litho- 
graphed letters which would be far more dangerous, and which 
the post would disseminate all over Ireland. We believe that 
the Government, in giving way to the feeble notion that you 
can prevent poison of this kind from being spread abroad in 
Ireland by stopping up the public channels by which it is con- 
veyed, are on a wholly wrong tack, and are abandoning those 
well-established principles which teach that the best way to 
restore morality to opinion is to expose publicly the immorality 
of opinion, and to stand boldly up for the just cause. We do not 
for a moment contend that Press offences should go unpunished. 
If the Press commits the same sort of offence as a private indi- 
vidual, by acts of intimidation or by inciting to crime, let the 
authors of such incitements be punished by all means as a 
private individual is punished, by the appropriate penalty ; 
but what we do deny altogether is, that there is any pretence for 
that urgency in relation to Press offences which makes it neces- 
sary to suspend the action of the ordinary law. The demoral- 
isation spread by an evil Press is great, but it cannot be neu- 
tralised, and it may be greatly increased, by attempting to 
suppress the publication before the offence has been proved. 
The reason for apprehending men who are bound on a 
criminal errand before they have committed the crime 
is obvious,—that otherwise, the victim must suffer before 
the criminals can be punished. There is no such defence 
for seizing a newspaper before the criminal character 
of its contents has been proved. The mischief done by 
it may be considerable, but is all of it indirect, and of slow 
operation ; while the mischief done by interrupting the ordi- 
nary course of the law is quite as great or greater, and of much 
more rapid operation. You do more a great deal for the popu- 
larity of a recommendation which you have attempted to 
suffocate in its infancy by seizing the newspaper which con- 
tained it, by so seizing it, than you could ever do by letting it 
circulate freely, and bringing its authors to account for it in 
the legitimate way. We are profoundly persuaded that, bad 
as many of the newspapers circulated in Ireland are, the in- 
fluence of those who write them wili never be diminished, 
and has often been very greatly increased, by these violent 
statutes against them. The only ultimate remedy for 
bad popular literature, is good popular literature; and 
the only immediate remedy for bad popular literature is 
to punish the authors of it, when they really transgress the 
jaw, by the same punishments, inflicted in the same manner, as 
those which you inflict on the authews of the same class of practi- 
cal outrages. We warn Mr. Trevelyan that the Press clauses of 
his Bill will never do any real good. They may suppress a 
good deal of evil counsel, so far as the open publication of it 
is concerned ; but they will only increase the influence of that 
evil counsel, when it does reach the people,—and reach the 
people it will in the end. by still more dangerous channels 
than that of a newspaper. 


For the rest, Mr. Trevelyan’s speech shows a mind quite 
open to the dangers of many of the other provisions in the 
Bill, and we earnestly hope that he will be disposed to accept 
the amendment of which Mr. Dillwyn has given notice, in 
relation to the very vague powers of arrest after nightfall given 
to the police, under what the Bill terms “ suspicious cireum- 
stances.’ The character of these suspicious circumstances, as 
we pointed out last week, ought certainly to be very well 
defined, otherwise the most peace-loving and law-abiding 
Irishmen will be subject to annoyance from the Police of the 
most irritating and vexatious kind, and the law willthen be made 








es 


twice as odious to the people of Ireland as it is even at present, 
It would be a very odd way of bringing the Irish people 
over to side with the law, to render it in every way inimical 
to their liberties and oppressive to their domestic peace. 


But what Mr. Trevelyan says in relation to the absolute 
necessity of providing means, first, for the discovery of mur- 
derers and outragemongers, and next, for the severe punish- 
ment of them when they are discovered, is boldly and admir- 
ably said. And Mr, Dillon only makes the Irish Secretary’s 
case stronger, when he replies that there is no evidence at all of 
juries having been intimidated when they acquit the prisoners 
whom, against the full weight of the evidence, they so often 
acquit. That, no doubt, may be so. We remember a case quite 
recently, in which a “ Moonlighter” caught in the very act 
of firing into a dwelling house was acquitted by an Irish jury, 
That jury may have been intimidated by fear of the conse- 
quences of finding him guilty, or it may not. If the jury were 
so intimidated, Mr. Dillon’s case is upset. If they were not, the 
need for a remedy is still more urgent. If the jury so far 
approved of firing into a dwelling-house in order to intimidate 
payers of rent that they would commit perjury rather than 
let such a man be punished, there is nothing left for 
a Legislature which respects the moral law at all, except 
to hand over the trial of such persons to tribunals of 
which juries are not the groundwork. Mr. Dillon will 
never get the Irish people to sympathise with a law 
which is so weak that it cannot punish wrong-doing, only 
because wrong-doing is popular. When popular feeling is 
degraded to that point, it can be reformed only by putting a 
little moral strength behind the law, and giving righteousness 
the power to govern, even though popular feeling is un- 
righteous. What we said of the inutility and hopelessness 
of reforming opinion by suppressing evil opinion, does 
not apply at all to reforming action by suppressing 
evil action. By suppressing evil opinion, instead of 
publishing it and holding it responsible for its own 
consequences, you only tend to make it deeper and more 
inveterate. Opinion is inward, and that which makes 
it only the more inward, makes it also the more dangerous. 
But the open punishment of evil actions,—however much they 
may be approved by an evil public opinion,—is always and 
essentially a discouragement to them. There is something in 
acts of open malice and blood which so far startles even the 
most obdurate consciences, that they have the greatest difficulty 
in siding with the evil-doer, especially when the evil-doer 
comes to be punished as he deserves. The very men who would 
be indurated in their evil intentions by the premature suppres- 
sion of the language in which these intentions are vindicated, 
would be shaken in them by seeing those who work them out 
seized and punished as they deserve. And Mr. Trevelyan will 
only gain respect from the Irish people by the vigour and 
plainness with which he insists on the necessity for putting 
down acts of cruelty and intimidation, and deeds of blood. If 
he will but abandon the Press clauses, and accept Mr. Dill- 
wyn’s amendments to the preventive clauses, we believe that 
he will pass an Act which recommends itself to the consciences 
of the Irish people, and which does not take from them any 
of their true liberties and rights. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE STATE. 


E regret the mania for founding “ Electric ’’ Companies 
which has broken out in London, both for the sake 

of the shareholders and of the public. The shareholders may 
lose their money, and the public may find that its grand interest, 
which is a cheap motive-power, has been throttled in patents. 
It was, of course, quite natural that such a mania should 
break out. Though trade is not advancing by leaps and 
bounds, or fortunes being accumulated as they were during 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration, an immense quantity of 
profitable business is being done, and Englishmen are both 
making and saving money at a rate which is forcing all the 
sound securities up to prices at which they seem to yield only 
nominal interest. It is most difficult to obtain 4 per cent. 
upon security that trustees will look at, and immense masses 
of securities, like perpetual-preference railway shares, are pur- 
chasable only at prices yielding less than 34 percent, Of course, 
under such circumstances the small capitalists are burning with 
eagerness for larger dividends ; they literally rushed at Indian 
gold-mining shares, throwing away, it is believed, nearly seven 
millions on a remote chance, and now they are swarming in 
to buy electric shares. The mania has been increased by the 
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success of two or three Companies in selling their patent-rights 
for special localities—that is, eating up their property in ad- 
yance—and by the fact that the companies suit all ideas, some 
selling light, others stored power, and others, which are pro- 
bably safest of all, the plant required to try the different 
experiments in selling power and light. New companies, each 
with its “rights,” are started every day, till the list covers 
pages ; and almost all advance in price, some of them by im- 
mense leaps (the shareholders in the “ Brush” patents, for in- 
stance, could have sold out on Tuesday forseven times par value), 
till promoters are wild with jealousy, till every “ electrician ’’— 
and electricians have now a separate guide-book, devoted to 
their names alone—dreams of sudden fortune, and till it is 
probable that in a week or two the aggregate body of 
shareholders in electric speculations will be responsible for 
twenty millions sterling. Already they are, it is stated, 
pledged to raise more than twelve millions, should full calls 
ever be made, and there is no evidence that the height 
of the mania has yet been reached. Indeed, it certainly 
has not, for when experiments in storage are finished, 
companies will be formed to utilise water-power in storing 
electricity on a scale of which the market has, for the 
present, no experience. 

All this excitement is very well for rich men, who came 
early into the field, who bought shares at low prices, and who 
can wait for the result of the long series of “‘ amalgamations ” 
in which the present slightly insane competition must end. 
They have a right to believe that a new light-giver and a new 
motor, stronger and possibly more useful than steam, must 
ultimately yield large profits to those who can either manu- 
facture, or distribute, or apply it. But we wish to warn small 
investors who are attracted by the recent rise, and who expect 
it to go further, that they stand in the presence of three very 
formidable dangers, besides the exhaustion of the right to sell 
local patents, which now yields such large returns. They do not 
know accurately, and those who guide them, whether savants 
or promoters, do not know accurately either, what the range 
of profit on the new enterprises is likely to be. The expense of 
furnishing electric light and power, the very first datum of com- 
mercial success, is not certainly known, yet; and, till that is 
known, the extent of the demand, the second datum, can be only 
matter for ingenious guessing. If the Companies could hire 
out sunlight, and power working by volition, people would 
not buy them, if the charge was beyond their means, or beyond 
the point allowing of profit; and until. something is known 
about cost, something accurate and provable, calculations of 
profits must be mere conjectures. The shareholders may be 
buying Koh-i-noors of immense value, but with no general 
market, or they may be giving prices fourfold the par value 
to obtain 10 per cent. in perpetuity on that value; that is, 
may be buying property yielding 24 per cent. That has 
happened often enough during speculative manias, the 
idea being in itself sound enough, but calculated to 
yield only a moderate dividend. Then, the future of 
electricity is undetermined. Not only will there be furious 
and most costly conflicts among patent-holders, who are already 
privately raving at each other in language such as even 
Tory spokesmen do not use, but there is serious probability 
that all alike may be superseded by new discoveries. It is not 
one man who is studying the storage or distribution of electric 
power, but the whole scientific world; and a shareholder may 
any day hear that some Italian, whose name he never saw, 
some Frenchman in a garret, some Englishman in a remote 
country village, has totally superseded, and _ therefore 
destroyed, the value of his patents. The capitalist is 
clever, and can monopolise most things; but he cannot 
monopolise a force like electricity, or forbid science to dis- 
cover that storage is possible in reservoirs less ponderous 
and less costly than lead plates. Suppose it should be discovered 
that electricity can be stored in insulated reservoirs of earth 
or water? And lastly, the shareholder may discover that the 
new power is much too valuable for his safety ; that the world 
will use it, patents or no patents ; that the attempt to preserve 
his rights is like the attempt to monopolise air; and that the 
best he can hope for is that the State will step in, grant com- 
pensation, and throw all electric patents open to the world. 
An elixir of health which all could make would not be a valu- 
able patent. If a cheap mode of creating the power should ever 
be devised, and men like Professor Silvanus Thomson believe we 
are on the threshold of it, Governments will be obliged to step 
in and regulate prices with a very strong hand, lest the 
great capitalist should monopolise the invention, and by 
crushing all rivals, produce at last an industrial revolt. The 





owners of the storage patent would be selling industrial life, 
The State, as a rule, stands aside from such contests, but it 
would not allow a company to monopolise a motor against 
which, for example, existing railways could not compete, or 
suffer all the machinery of trade to be thrown out of gear, in 
order that one shipowning company should undersell the whole 
world. It is quite possible, more than possible, if the problem 
of utilising falling water to store electricity is ever solved, that 
electricity may become the sole motor in use among mankind, 
and then patentees will have a rough time of it. No people 
will allow itself to be defeated in the industrial race, because 
another people has had the sense to abolish royalties on a 
power existing and procurable everywhere. There will be an 
irresistible demand for interference and for regulation, and in 
no long time for free-trade, a demand before which private 
interests will be as powerless as they are before the demand 
for cheap bread. So certain do we deem this, if the new 
motor succeeds, as savants believe it will succeed, that we doubt 
whether new patents should be granted on the old terms, 
whether the Board of Trade should not be authorised to insert 
clauses in them all, on the precedent set in the first Rail- 
way Acts, reserving the right of Parliament to absorb such 
patents, on repayment of the money invested in them. We 
could conceive very easily of a patent for an improvement 
upon M. Faure’s mode of storage becoming a great public evil, 
its owner levying an exorbitant tax upon an article which, if 
England were to continue an industrial country, might be one 
of prime necessity,—that is to say, no one not using electric 
force as his motor could hope to compete against the company 
which did use it, and which would thus control all industry. 
If one man or one company owned all the coal in England, 
State regulation would have to be pretty strict, or industry 
might sustain a fatal shock from individual caprice or 
greed. 

The idea may strike some as dreamy, but if the use of steam 
as a force had ever become a patent-right, as the use of stored 
electricity may become, the State would have interfered long 
since, or have seen the English shipping trade completely 
extinguished by foreign competition. The danger is one to 
be gravely considered, if Parliament is not in the end to con- 
fiscate individual rights in the public interest ; and we hope 
yet to hear that Mr. Chamberlain’s Committee, which is con- 
sidering the whole subject, will discuss the advisability of 
reserving to Parliament at this early stage powers to make the 
community ultimate owner of all electric patents. It is 
intended to reserve rights of distributing the light 
to Municipalities, but force is more important than 
light, and the control of its distribution should be re- 
served to the whole community, to be exerted, if needful. 
No injustice whatever need be done to individuals, nor should 
there be any interference with private property. All that is 
required is, that in granting future patents, as well as in 
granting the privileges required for the distribution of electrie 
light and force, provision should be made allowing the State 
to enforce its ultimate rights, if needful. All sales of patents 
would then be made under that understood reserve, and all 
concessionnaires would have, like Railway shareholders, that 
ultimate right to dread, should they become either oppressive 
or extortionate. The right of the State to use all patents in 
its own workshops is already protected, and our suggestion, 
provided it is accepted in time, is but an extension of the 
principle already admitted and acted on every day. 

IRISH HATRED FOR ENGLAND. 

Y far the most depressing, if not the worst, feature in all 

the recent relations between Ireland and Britain is the 
evidence they afford of the depth of the hatred for the latter 
still existing among the Irish people. It is impossible not to 
see evidence of this even in the recent assassinations, deeply 
as they have shocked the feeling of the immense majority. 
The assassins must have relied for impunity upon their know- 
ledge that even if they were condemned for going too far, no 
blow, however atrocious, levelled at British supremacy would 
so overpass the national hate as to rouse in all Irishmen alike 
the passion of vengeance on the wrong-doers. With all Irish- 
men at home and in America fiercely hostile, no escape for the 
assassins would have been possible ; and they showed in every 
incident of their crime that they reckoned on escape, and 
planned for it. The self-sacrificing spirit, which in the 
Nihilists is so strangely mingled with criminality, was 
obviously not in them. Had they looked to be hunted by 
Irish opinion as informers would be, they had never dared 
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their crime. They reckoned, if not on sympathy, at least on 
that kind of tolerance which is too often accorded by all men 
to political crime, when its result does not strike them as 
disastrous,—and they have not as yet reckoned altogether 
in vain. The secret feeling of the lower class, even in 
Dublin, must be, that evil as the crime may appear to 
the people, the informer who procured its punishment 
would never be forgiven. This hatred comes out still 
more strongly in the places where Irishmen are free to speak 
their secret minds, for example, in New York. The recent 
crime is there utterly condemned by Irishmen, yet even there, 
in the midst of a meeting which was called to condemn it, 
and did condemn it, “ Major Hogan,” not, it is said, belonging 
to the Dynamite Section of the Fenians, carried the following 
amendment, almost without discussion :—* That while it may 
be deemed expedient to express regret for slaying Lord F. 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke, we Irish exiles in New York ex- 
press our great regret that England should still continue her 
old-time practice of murdering the Irish by buckshot, bayonet, 
and starvation. That it is deemed more becoming we should 
express our sympathy with Gladstone’s murdered victims of 
eviction than by pandering to the wishes of the Lord Norths 
of to-day, who are worthy descendants of the butchers of the 
Wyoming and Cheery Valley massacres in America, and 
Drogheda and Wexford in the land of our birth.” We venture 
to say that the very words of that amendment are half 
unintelligible to our English readers, but they recall to 
Irishmen and Americans hideous scenes in history, and are 
intended to imply that the British are now, as ever, a 
people capable of cowardly massacre, or of atrocious mili- 
tary cruelty. They breathe the very spirit of unquenchable 
hate, brimming over at the very moment when a great crime 
has shocked into momentary sympathy the very people by 
whom that hatred is expressed. The occasion makes the 
words more wonderful, we had almost written more appalling, 
their acceptance showing that even in their moment of kind- 
ness and effusion the Irish in America feel, as it were, forced 
to express a passion which otherwise would suffocate them. 
They must register their hatred, lest their enemy should 
think it had declined; must, to put the actual truth in 
a definite form, curse while they pity, or lose their self- 
respect. 3 
Such a feeling, so persistent and so rancorous, is, to English- 
men, almost unintelligible. Whether it is due to something 
in the national character—the something which among the 
common people has killed not only all knowledge of the 
national history, but almost all traditions, till they hardly 
know why their Queen reigns—or to their long-continued 
success in the world, the English have grown almost incapable 
of hate, and do not readily even comprehend it. The ancient 
feeling against Frenchmen is entirely dead, and the new hatred 
for Russians, besides not being universal, is so entirely political, 
that if Russia ceased for any reason to be suspected of designs 
on India, it would instantly be extinct, and probably replaced 
by a very curious cordiality. The Irish feeling bewilders them 
till they doubt its existence, and imagine a chasm between the 
Irish who hate them and the Irish who do not which has only 
an imperfect existence. Very few Irishmen, indeed, love them 
as a people, and even those most devoted to the Union will in 
their moments of frankness confess that they uphold it rather 
for the sake of expediency, or because Ireland would lose 
too much by separation, than from any cordial patriotism for 
the whole kingdom. The bewilderment is increased to pain by 
the sense, forced on the British by events, that the hatred in- 
creases rather than diminishes with every effort to remedy 
the injustice, and abolish the oppression which were its 
original causes. In the bad old days, when Ireland was the 
most wronged country under the sun, there was far less of the 
expression of this antipathy; and when Catholic emancipation 
was granted, it seemed for a moment as if it had died away. 
The demand for Repeal was based by O'Connell on the rights 
of Ireland, not on the detestableness of England; and in the 
very height of his effort he forbade outrage, and even open 
resistance to the law. Now every kind of outrage finds 
apologists, who are popular in the ratio of their hatred; 
political assassination commences when the country is ringing 
with the cry that the English have given way; and the first 
victim selected for the knife is the messenger of peace, 
because it was peace he promised. It would seem as if Irish 
hatred did not gain its full intensity, did not become completely 
active, until there mingled with it some flavour of contempt 
for British weakness. No such language was ever used 
about a nation as is every day used in Parliament, by 
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men who, in the security with which they use it, show 
that the justification for its use has passed away. They 
utter it, no doubt, in part to secure their seats, but in part 
also from an internal impulse, which they must know as they 
speak to be imprudent to the last degree. Were their lan. 
guage that of friends, Coercion Bills would, in the present 
temper of the English cities, be next to impossible; while, 
but for the hatred they confess to be burning in their electors 
there would be throughout England and Scotland a powerful 
party for Home-rule. Almost the only bulwark of the Union 
now is the English conviction that Home-rule implies separa. 
tion, and separation perpetual hostility. What Englishman 
alive, unless it be Mr. Lowther, would object to a cantonal 
Republic of Ireland, certainly and permanently allied for ever 
with Great Britain? And what Englishman can bear the 
thought of creating a hostile and military country, so seated 
by nature that it would, if not immovably friendly, be a per. 
petual menace in our own waters ? 

We confess that we, who have fought steadily for Ireland 
and extreme forms of justice to her for twenty years, are as 
bewildered as any Tories by her continuing hatred. We see 
no cure, or approach to a cure, for it. Nothing done in the 
twenty years has mitigated it, nor is there evidence that any. 
thing to be done will assuage it. Emancipation did not 
remove it; the abolition of the Irish Church only altered its 
expression ; the adoption of the Irish, instead of the English 
theory of tenure, seems only to have increased it, 
That it will die away as all national hatreds die away, 
as Irishmen fairly contented cease to think only of Irish 
questions, we feel confident; but what to do to help to 
remove it more rapidly, we confess we do not see. It seems 
for the present rooted in the national character, in that strange 
disposition to look always backward, to yearn for passed-away 
glories, and to hate passed-away oppressions, which distin- 
guishes Irishmen from all the races of mankind. They possess 
in its fullest measure the curse and blessing of retrospective 
imagination. We hope that the truth is that the hatred was 
always there, and that comparative liberty has but given energy 
and freedom to its expression, and there are analogies to justify 
that belief. It was after the English ceased to fear the Scotch 
that the passion of dislike for the Scotch character broke out 
among the English vulgar, leading in Bute’s time to actual 
riots in the streets. It was after the Thirteen Colonies became 
free that a generation of Americans grew up with that bitter 
distaste for England which our fathers knew, and which 
lingers still, it is said, in out-of-the-way corners of the Union. 
It was after the caste oppression in France had ended that 
the Red Terror began its carnival of hate and blood. But 
while we hope for the change, hope for it more keenly than for 
any other political improvement whatsoever, we have no evid- 
ence to produce upon which the hope may be based. The Irish- 
men who live among us, the Anglo-Irish, say they hate us. 
The Irishmen who are free of us—the Irish-Americans—hate us 
worst of all. Neither fusion nor separation cures the feeling, 
and what will? Growth in ability? How many millions of 
Irishmen will ever be abler than Mr. Healy? The progress 
of education? Shall we get thousands more cultivated than 
Mr. O'Donnell, Mr. Sexton, or Archbishop Croke? Reform of 
grievances? The Irish-Americans have none, save in imagina- 
tion. Is it to the decay of Catholicism to which we are to 
look? The Extremists are defying the priests, and half the 
Parnellites are Sceptics, while their leader is Protestant. It 
is a strange answer to our chatter about race and creed that Mr. 
T. Burke was Catholic-Milesian, and Mr. Parnell is Protestant 
Anglo-American. Is there hope in the growth of comfort? 
No growth can make the majority of Irishmen as well off 
as Mr. Biggar. There is but one answer to the question, 
and that is patience,—confidence in the reward that, sooner or 
later, follows on right-doing. There is nothing to be done in 
Ireland but to go on, if it be for generations, bearing the hatred 
patiently, removing every grievance, granting every prayer 
consistent with justice, and consistent, as separation is not, 
with the good of the whole world. The hatred will die at 
last, as so many hatreds have died, or the haters find some 
modus vivendi rendering Union tolerable. After all, what is 
the hatred of Irishmen for England, compared with that of 
French Catholics for Huguenots, of Englishmen for Spaniards, 
of Western Europe for the Jews? These all have died away ; 
and so, if we can but keep our heads, and go on filling up 
Chat Moss, will the hatred of Irishmen for Great Britain. The 
Highlanders and the Welsh called us the “bloody Saxons” 
once, as hostile Irish orators do now. 
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THE BISHOPS’ FIASCO. 


HE Bishops have at last realised that serene indifference 
to what is going on among the sheep is hardly a decorous 
attitude for a chief shepherd. They have brought in a Bill 
to deal with the case of Mr. Green. We had fondly thought 
that we were proof against all temptation to feel surprised at 
anything that the Episcopate might do, but in this instance the 
Bishops’ action has once more filled us with amazement. We 
did not think it possible that they should go so far as to take 
the question in hand, and yet handle it in a way which falls 
so entirely short of what needs to be done. Mr. Green’s im- 
prisonment is but the fringe of the Ritual difficulty ; the sub- 
stance of it is that a considerable section of the Established 
Church is threatened with expulsion. There are those who 
say, with the Church Association, that the sooner the Ritualists 
are got rid of, the better for the Church of England. That isa 
consistent and logical view, which can be met and debated on its 
merits. Butthe Bishops, with perhaps two or three exceptions, are 
notof this opinion; at all events, they do not admit that they are. 
They want, or are supposed to want, to keep the Ritualists in 
the Church of England. If they want this, they must be pre- 
pared to take some steps to bring about the end they desire. 
As things stand, the expulsion of the Ritualists can be only a 
question of time. The law, as expounded by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, must eventually drive them 
out. The ceremonial with which they are identified has been 
condemned, and if that condemnation is allowed to stand, the 
Church Association will be able, by degrees, to apply it to 
every clergyman who persists in disregarding it. The prose- 
cutors will not again make the mistake of sending a clergyman 
to prison. They have only to wait three years, and their 
purpose will be answered in a far more effectual way. In 
three years from the date of the original inhibition, the 
clergyman who disregards it is ipso fucto deprived of his 
benefice ; so that all that the Church Association need do is 
to multiply inhibitions, and then leave them to ripen. The 
first example of this process will shortly be seen in Mr, Green’s 
own case. He was inhibited from performing divine service on 
the 16th August, 1879, and, as the Lord Chancellor reminded 
the House of Lords, “the three years will expire on the 16th 
August, 1882.” The deprivation of two other incumbents is 
also pending. We do not quarrel with Lord Selborne for 
purring a little over this prospect. He looks at the matter 
with the eye of a Sunday-school superintendent who has given 
notice to a refractory teacher, and counts the days till the 
notice has expired. But the Bishops are professedly opposed 
to a settlement of the Ritualist difficulty on the basis of 
turning out the Ritualists; and it is extraordinary that men 
can take this line, and not see that the Ritualists must in the 
long-run be turned out, if nothing is done to keep them 
in. The decree of banishment has been pronounced, and 
all that remains is to apply it successively to each individual 
Ritualist. In three months from this time, Mr. Green, if the 
law does not interfere, will have suffered a penalty far more 
injurious to the existence of Ritualism in the Church of Eng- 
land than a lifetime spent in Lancaster Gaol. He will have 
been deprived of his benefice. It is true that hundreds of 
Ritualist clergymen will go on practising the same ceremonial, 
to the edification of hundreds of Ritualist congregations. But 
their days will be numbered. It will be impossible to prevent 
the Church Association from prosecuting a man for break- 
ing the law, when they have once deprived a man for 
breaking the law. The Bishops may think that, in the 
exercise of their discretion, they may refuse to allow 
any more suits to be instituted. If they hope to 
do anything of the kind, they are greatly mistaken. 
The scandal of a Bishop’s resolutely refusing to allow men to 
be brought to trial who have notoriously been guilty of 
offences for which other men have suffered the severest of 
eeclesiastical penalties would be too flagrant to be borne, and 
to do the Bishops justice, resolute persistence in defying 
public opinion is the last fault which they are likely to 
commit. 

This, we say, is the state of things which the Bishops have 
to deal with, and in the Imprisonment for Contumacy Bill we 
see the method by which they propose to deal with it. If the 
Bill were meant as a serious contribution to the settlement of 
the Ritualist difficulty, it would be fairly open to Lord Salis- 
bury’s criticisms ; but considering that there are at most two 
cases of contumacy to which it can apply, and very probably 
only one, its provisions are not worth discussion. The one thing 


it does is to enable, for the next three years, the Privy Council, 








or the Judge of the Ecclesiastical Courts in which the proceed- 
ings have arisen, upon the representation of the Archbishop of 
the province, to release a clergyman imprisoned for contumacy. 
There is a very good reason for making this provision 
special and temporary, in the fact that a Royal Commission is 
sitting to inquire into the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and that it is unjust to keep a man in prison for doing 
what, by legislation arising out of the recommendations of this 
Commission, may hereafter be expressly tolerated. But if 
there is good ground for taking Mr. Green out of prison, 
while the whole question of Ritualism is under consideration, 
there is far better ground for leaving him in possession of his 
benefice while the whole question of Ritualism is under con- 
sideration. What the Church of England most needs at this 
moment is a suspension of hostilities, during which the heads 
of a lasting peace may be arranged. Such a suspension of 
hostilities might easily be imposed by a Bill suspending for three 
years all proceedings undertaken to enforce a decree in any 
suit about Ritual, and forbidding for the same period the 
institution of any new suits. It will certainly not be brought 
about by a measure which allows decrees in Ritual cases to be 
enforced just as before, and merely guards against the indefinite 
infliction of a particular punishment. 

We have said that the action of the Bishops has surprised 
us. We had thought that they were becoming alive to the 
fact that the rent in the Established Church is growing serious, 
and that much as they may wish it to be composed entirely 
of eminent prelates on the lines of the Archbishop of York, 
and distinguished laymen of the type of the Lord Chancellor, 
that bright vision can only be realised at the risk of disrup- 
tion. The event has shown that we were mistaken. The 
Bishops, by an extraordinary effort of unanimity, give birth 
to a Bill; and the Bill, when examined, proves to allow of 
Ritual prosecutions going on as briskly as before. But 
the recent proceedings in Convocation disclosed a greater 
marvel still. When the provisions of this preposterous Bill 
were communicated to the Lower House, the Clergy fell at 
once upon their knees, and returned humble and hearty thanks 
for the great mercy vouchsafed to them by the Upper House. 
This disposition to be thankful for microscopic blessings was 
not confined to the moderate clergy, who are somewhat apt, 
perhaps, to be upset by any stray exhibition of Episcopal con- 
descension ; it was equally visible in Archdeacon Denison, who, 
if we are not mistaken, is himself a Ritualist, and in Canon 
Gregory, who is at least a defender of Ritualism. How these 
dignitaries can have failed to see that the pinch of the situa- 
tion lies in the ¢pso facto deprivation, which, if the law 
remains unaltered, will, in the end, find out every Ritualist 
incumbent, or how, seeing this, they can have thought that the 
Episcopal Bill was worth debating, much less accepting, is 
altogether past our understanding. 








IN MEMORIAM.—DR. JOHN BROWN. 

K ARLY in the morning of Thursday, May 11th, Edinburgh 

4 lost its best-known and best-loved citizen, Scotland her 
son of finest genius, and thousands, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, one towards whom, though they had never seen 
his face, they felt as toa friend. Dr. John Brown had fulfilled 
the appointed threescore years and ten, and had entered on his 
seventy-second year, before the end came. He was descended 
from a long and remarkable line of Presbyterian Ministers of 
the Seceding Church, his father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father being all men of a stamp rare in any Church. He was, 
as he himself used to say, “a Biggar callant” (boy), his birth- 
place being that remote village, where his father had his first 
charge, Biggar lying alone amid its dusky moors, and looking 
toward the Border hills. His childhood was passed within 
daily sight of Coulter Fell and Kingledoors ranges, and almost 
within hearing of the Tweed. Though he went to Edinbargh 
at an early age, when his father was removed to an important 
charge there, the lonely moorlands and the meek pastoral 
hills hung about him throughout life, and coloured all his 
thoughts. Theirs was the scenery he always turned to with 
most affection, and their grave, stalwart shepherds, “ with 
their long swinging stride,’ were especially dear to him. 
These scenes laid in the first ground-colours, and Edinburgh 
wove the threals they dyed into warp and woof. His youth, 
manhood, and age were spent in Edinburgh, to which he gave 
the fullness of his active powers and interests. With most parts 
of Scotland he became familiar, and entered into their local 
traditions and peculiarities with characteristic zeal and insight. 
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Rare and brief visits to London, and short Continental tours, 
made up all his experience to the South of the Tweed. When 
his medical education was nearly completed, he apprenticed 
himself to the famous surgeon, the late Professor Syme, 
whose character he has more than once depicted. From 
first to last, he gave to that grave, peremptory man, 
his revered teacher—who, as he was wont to say, “never 
wasted a drop of ink or of blood”—an amount of faithful love 
such as few men can give. Entering life asa physician, Dr. 
Brown in time obtained a practice, moderate in range, but of a 
peculiar kind. To each family which he attended, he could not 
come merely as a medical functionary, feeling their pulses and 
writing out prescriptions ; but he must visit them as a friend, 
entering into their joys, their cares, and their sorrows, and 
giving them the full sympathy of his most tender heart. 
To his patients, this was soothing and delightful; but to 
himself, it involved a heavy draught on his sensitive spirit. 
When to any of these families calamity or death came, 
he took it home to himself as a domestic affliction. But 
even when most sorely tried, he kept his troubles to him- 
self, and gave the world his sunshine. As he left his house and 
walked along Prince’s Street, with nods and greetings, his pre- 
sence was felt like a passing sunbeam by old and young alike. 
When he entered a room where a conclave of grave Directors 
were met for business, each cased in that armour of self-defence 
and vigilance which men on such occasions will put on, at one 
remark from Dr. Brown, in which good-sense, kindliness, and 
humour were blended, the armour of priggishness fell off—one 
touch of nature had made all kin—and they went about the 
work in hand restored to their natural selves. No house he 
visited, but the humblest servant there knew him, and for each 
there was a gentle look or a kind word of recognition, touched 
with humour. When some wanderers entered a retired moor- 
land farm-house, to see the Covenanting banner that had waved 
at Bothwell Brig, at first there were reserve and suspicion, till 
one genial word from Dr. Brown, followed by the discovery 
that this was he who wrote “ Rab and his Friends,” set 
all right, and the reserve at once gave place to rejoicing 
hospitality. 

An altogether peculiar and delightful personality, a nature 
in which the elements were most kindly mixed, a spirit finely 
touched, and to fine issues,—all this his familiar circle had long 
known, but the world did not know it, till Dr. Brown had 
reached his eight-and-fortieth year. Then the appearance of 
“Rab and his Friends” revealed it. Men and women every- 
where were thrilled as they had never been before—few could 
read it dry-eyed, even when alone—hard-nerved must they be 
who would venture to read it aloud. Brief as the story is, and 
simple in its outlines, it was felt that Scotland had produced 
nothing like it, nothing so full of pure, pathetic genius, since the 
pen ‘ropped from the hand of Scott. So long—nearly fifty 
years—he had kept silence, observing, reading, thinking, feeling, 
but speaking no word in print. Like a still mountain loch, ona 
calm autumn day, that receives into its bosom the surrounding 
hills, pearly clouds, and blue sky, and renders all back more 
beautiful than they are, his mind had been taking in all the in- 
fluences of nature, all impressions of men and manners that he 
saw, and of the finest poetry and literature that he read, and 
now the time was come that he must reproduce something of 
these, mellowed and refined by his own beautifying personality. 
His writings have been said to be egotistic. There is not a 
word of egotism in them; but they are pervaded by the writer’s 
personality, as all the finest literature is. Indeed, this is that 
which distinguishes literature from mere information and science, 
and lends to it its chief charm. Egotism fills a man with 
thoughts about himself. The personality which is present in 
Dr. Brown’s works is full of thoughts and sympathy for others, 
it has a magic touch which makes him free to hearts and affec- 
tions most unlike his own. He had, beyond all men, that true 
insight which sympathy gives. Keenly discriminative of 
character, he read the men he met to their inmost core, but 
with such forbearance, such large charity, that though he saw 
clearly their foibles and faults, he took hold of these on the 
kindly side, saw the humorousness of them, passed them by, 
if possible, with a joke, and was not stirred to hatred or 
satire. 

This personality, which was the charm alike of his society 
and of his books, would have lain unknown to all save a few 
friends, had he not been gifted with that fine literary expression 
which enabled him to diffuse it abroad, to the delight of his 








fellow-men, from the highest to the lowliest. No need to 
regret that his writings are merely occasional, brief essays 
and sketches of character, and that he did not concentrate his 
powers on some large work. They are such as his nature 
prompted and his circumstances allowed, the result of leisure 
hours snatched from a busy life, the overflow of his genuine 
self. They thus escape the formality and sense of effort 
that beset big books, the work of men whose trade ig litera. 
ture. Indeed, how much of the best literature of England 
has been thrown off by busy professional men, in their 
few spare hours! As they stand, those three volumes, which 
now contain all that he has left to the world, embalm whatever 
has been best in the life of Scotland during the last half-cen. 
tury. Whatever was most worth knowing in the Scotland of 
his time he knew,—he had seen Scott, knew Chalmers, was the 
friend of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and received his last 
words ; was familiar with Thackeray, Dean Stanley, and with 
Mr. Ruskin. Vernacular as his writings are, full of local in. 
cident and colouring, they are, at the same time, as broad and 
catholic as humanity. Whatever there was of beauty, or noble- 
ness, or truth anywhere, he freely welcomed it. His strong 
love of home and country had nothing exclusive in it, but only 
made him more open to understand and feel with all men. He 
seemed to have in himself the key to all the Arts. Painting and 
music, too, as in his “ Halle’s Recital,” were regions familiar 
to him. His criticisms on these go to the quick, to use 
a phrase of his own. As for poetry, in everything but the 
accomplishment of verse he was a poet born. Had he acquired 
this art in youth, his exquisite feeling for language and his fine 
ear for melody of words would have made him one of the 
most genuine of poets. Some of his brief sketches, as “ Queen 
Mary’s Child Garden” or ‘ Minchmoor,” and many passages 
inlaid in his essays, are small prose poems. 

It may easily be imagined that Dr. Brown, though natural 
piety kept him to the Church and the politics of his fathers, 
instinctively stood aloof from all controversy, political or 
ecclesiastical. These matters he left to men of another mould. 
His was too fine a nature, too wide, too sympathetic, to be con- 
fined within any bounds of politics or sect. His friendships 
overwent all such limits, and included men of every party and 
Church. But the race of divines from which he came left with 
him their goodness, and nothing of narrowness. It has been 
said—and there is, perhaps, some truth in the saying—that 
Scotchmen who have been nurtured in the national Calvinism; 
when they afterwards take in modern thought and literature, 
are apt to throw overboard the whole of their early teaching, 
and to be left without faith. And the reason given for this is 
that the system is so inexpansive that, like cast-iron, it will 
break, but not bend. It was not so with Dr. Brown. The 
darker features of the ancestral creed, no doubt, fell into the 
shade, but the essence remained. A strong background of 
reverence, devoutness, and humble trust in God and Christ 
were the support of his life. 

Some yearsago, his health declined, and he retired, in a great 
measure, from active practice and public life, and lived only 
in the society of his more immediate friends. These observed 
that, as life went on, he grew more than ever meek, humble, 
and contrite. During the last eight months, his health seemed 
to improve, and he interested himself much in the recent re- 
issue of his works, adding new touches to them as late as 
April 12th last. He did not covet the praise of authorship, but 
he highly prized the sympathy of his fellow-men; and the 
reception which his third volume—in some ways, the most 
vivid and characteristic—met with, greatly pleased him. His 
last illness—an attack of pleurisy—was only of five days’ 
duration, and the end came to him as he would have wished it 
to come, surrounded by those he most loved, with his powers 
entire to the last, and waiting the change in peace. 

While he lived, his was a reconciling spirit, wherever he 
went,—healing to the spirits, not less than to the bodies, of men. 
Would that the country he loved so well, rent as it is by dis- 
cords, political and ecclesiastical, might, while it laments his 
loss, drink in more of his gentle and loving spirit! How 
many now mourn, and long will mourn him, and cherish his pure 
memory as one of their dearest possessions! The most delight- 
ful companion, the most sympathetic friend, one of the sweetest 
spirits of the sons of men,— 

“OQ! blessed are they who live and die like him, 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourned.” 
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MR. JUSTICE FRY ON MATERIALISM. 

T is a pity that the interesting and thoughtful lecture of 
I Sir E. Fry on the Victorian era has been so poorly 
reported. There was at least one passage in it which we should 
have liked to have in full, and which contains an argument 
that has always seemed to us of the greatest possible force 
against what is called the materialistic view of Creation. 
“There is, of late,” said Mr. Justice Fry, “a tendency towards 
Materialism in many minds, atendency to exalt matter beyond 
intellect or soul. For himself, the lecturer felt at least as certain, 
if not more so, from his own consciousness, of the reality of 
intellect, as of that of matter. Scientific men talked about 
molecules and atoms—things, by the way, which even to them 
were, so far, matters of simple faith, that they had never seen 
an atom, though he (the lecturer) did not deny their existence. 
But he felt it a striking fact that he, like others, was conscious 
of the same personality, the same individual consciousness, now, 
that he had thirty years ago, although, meanwhile, according to 
the physiologists, the material portion of his being had com- 
pletely changed every seven years. Hence, there was to be ex- 
perienced a being within us separate from matter.’’ That sense of 
personal identity in man has always been insisted on as one of the 
great strongholds of the spiritualist’s case, and very justly ; but 
we doubt if anything like as much has ever been made of it, as 
the strength of the case really requires. Even the greater Germans 
—like Dr. Weismann, for example, whose valuable and lucid 
book, “ Studies in the Theory of Descent,” with a preface by the 
late Mr. Darwin, has recently been translated into English,— 
admit freely that the materialistic explanation of the universe only 
applies to its external forms; that unless you assume the ultimate 
atom or molecule to have some inner qualities analogous to 
those which we call mental,—qualities such as the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford used to speak of as those of mind-stuff,—there is 
no explaining how the mental universe is developed out of the 
physical. And Dr. Weismann himself goes so far as to say that 
the whole process of evolution, the whole mechanism of the 
universe, may well be conceived as having an interior and mental 
aspect, corresponding to its external and self-complete frame- 
work, which interior aspect is probably nearer to what we mean 
by “ purpose” than to anything else of which we can conceive. 
Therefore, though he earnestly protests against the insertion 
of purpose as a modifying link between any of the external 
changes in the process of evolution, and maintains that the 
method of physical Creation is wholly explained by strictly phy- 
sical laws, yet he grants, and even seems to contend, that there 
isa mental aspect to the whole, as thereisa mental aspect to every 
part,—a mind-stuff for the whole, as there is a mind-stuff for the 
parts,—the interior view of which may correspond, more or less, 
closely to the general conception of a ruling intellect. But 
though we quite understand the point of view from which this 
is granted by evolutionists,—it is the only way, indeed, in which 
it is possible for physical evolutionists to explain the extraordinary 
intellectual and moral flowering of so much physical mechanism, 
—we believe that it suggests a very much less reasonable, and, 
indeed, very much less scientific, key to the riddle of the universe, 
than the key on which Mr. Justice Fry lays his finger, when he 
speaks of the evidence afforded by the consciousness of personal 
identity that there are some things besides our bodies which are 
concerned in the administration of the life we live. 

The fact to which Mr. Justice Fry appeals,—that in some real 
sense a man who has lived for thirty years can pronounce himself 
with absolute certainty to be the same being, who has gone 


‘ through an infinite number of changes, bodily and mental, of the 


greater part of which he can recall nothing whatever, though both 
the many and quite different bodies, and the many and very 
different states of mind and character, to which he thus lays 
claim as his own, could be identified as his own by no material 
test in the world, indeed by no test except the test of his own 
profound conviction of having passed through them, does seem 
to be explicable only on a spiritual theory of the origin of Man. 
The mere assertion of personal identity of any kind is an asser- 
tion not even expressible at all in terms of material things, nay, 
So positively inconsistent at first sight with the facts of change 
and variation which are also implied in this assertion, that it 
sounds more like a paradox than a truth, though it is a truth 
so true, that without it as a starting-point, there would be no 
possibility of paradox. What does it imply ? As we maintain, 
it implies this,—that the spiritual laws of the universe are far 
deeper rooted in the universe than they could be, if they were 
either the mere reflex or the mere evolution of physical laws. 





Physical objects cannot establish their own identity with the 
physical objects of other days, still less with quite different 
physical objects of other days, and even if they could they 
certainly would not get their claim at once allowed, and 
made the ultimate basis and starting-point of a whole 
world of action. ‘The power of our spirits to achieve this 
magic feat of memory, and identify ourselves with the 
children of a generation ago, is a wonderful assertion of the 
supremacy of mind over matter, but an assertion not by any 
means of the supremacy of any human mind over matter, but 
only of that Mind—for only a mind it could be—which so 
regulates the laws of the universe as to compel us all to make 
about ourselves this assertion, which we do not half under- 
staud, which we cannot explain, and which yet is at the root 
of all our actions, and part and parcel of the structure of every 
human society. If man’s intellect were the highest intellectual 
phenomenon of our world, it is inconceivable that a truth so 
startling and so paradoxical could force itself upon us. 
Paradox is the partial glimpse which a lower mind gains of the 
truths strictly comprehensible only to a higher mind. The 
very firmness and absoluteness with which we grasp 
a paradoxical truth, and make it the light of all 
our being, is evidence that it is really imposed upon 
us by a higher Mind, to which it is a truism. We should 
be unable, by our own unassisted light, quite to believe in our 
own personal identity, so intrinsically paradoxical is it, were it 
not pressed down upon our minds by the final authority of the 
creative laws themselves. Nor can it be pretended that mere 
material forces could create any sort of belief at all, much less a 
belief in spiritual things almost contradicted by the evidence of 
the senses. 'Vhis marvel of unquestioning faith, which every sane 
man carries from his childhood to his grave, that he is identical 
with, though different from, himself at all previous stages of his 
own career, is utterly inconceivable as a result of physical evolu- 
tion, or as a result of pre-established harmony, or as a result of 
anything but spiritual laws far wider and deeper than any which 
we can comprehend, but which, none the less, so completely cons 
trol our thoughts, as to hide entirely from the greater number of 
us the seeming contradictions which lurk beneath the truth, 
and to impress on us, as irresistible certainty, what the senses 
alone would declare to be nonsensical and incredible fictions. 
Now, let us turn to the hypothesis which represents mind as 
never interfering in the course of physical events, but at best 
representing a mere inner aspect of the outward frame of things, 
a sort of backwater from the stream of physical laws and forces. 
It is of the very essence of that evolutional explanation of 
mind which assumes either, with Professor Clifford, that ‘‘ mind- 
stuff” is one aspect of all matter, but that the highest mind- 
stuff in the universe is, so far as we know, the human mind- 
stuff,—or more reverentially, with Dr. Weismann, that there is 
a mind-stuff on the great scale, consisting in the whole mechan- 
ism of the universe, and bearing the same sort of mental fruit 
which our mind-stuff on its small scale, i.c., the human body, 
bears in what we call the mental life,—it is of the very essence 
of this theory of mind, we say, that mind is a phenomenon 
which varies in exact parallelism with the magnitude and 
scale of physical organisation, but which does not interfere 
between one link and another of the physical development, 
though it corresponds to it. Now, is that, so far as we have 
the means of judging, in any sense true? We should say, 
judging by that portion of the universe which is within our own 
observation, that it is absolutely untrue. I am conscious, say, 
of being in a true sense the very person who was at a given 
school on a given day, translating a particular passage from 
Homer, thirty years ago. But amongst the occurrences of those 
thirty years, for how few can I still answer. How little real 
parallelism is there between the mind-stuff and the mental flower 
or fruit of it. Of the events of nearly one-third of the time,— 
the time occupied in sleep,—my memory is probably a total 
blank ; for a very great proportion of the rest of the time,—of 
the mechanical acts of walking, dressing, perhaps eating and 
drinking,—I am as little able to give any personal account as I 
am of my sleep. Of the few points of bright or intense conscious- 
ness, indeed, distributed over those thirty years, 1 can almost 
always explain the secret. Either a joy, or a sorrow, or a hope, 
or a fear, or a great effort of resolution, or some exciting cause 
which fixed attention vividly on the momentary attitude of my 
own mind, accounts for my personal self being so absolutely 
identified with that instant of life. But wherever attention was 
deficient, there memory, and consequently the power of self-identi- 
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fication, is certain to be deficient too. I can run back, even over my 
own history, only from point to point of lucid memory, knowing 
little about the intervals, except that there did live through 
them, somehow, a being whom I now identify as myself, and 
who gradually came to think as I think now, and feel as I 
feel now. But it is as far as possible from being true either 
that the mind varied precisely with the development of the phy- 
sical organisation, 7.e., the “ mind-stuff,” or that it never directly 
interfered in that development. On the contrary, the mind, so 
far as we can represent it by consciousness at all, was often most 
vivid when the “mind-stuff” or physical organisation was most 
exhausted ; and again, great changes in the physical organisation 
or mind-stuff were due, and due entirely, to the direct interfer- 
ence of the mind. One illness, for instance, was directly caused 
by an ambitious attempt to do something beyond my powers; 
another, by running deliberately a risk of infection ; a third, by 
overstraining my eye-sight. Well, then, the self-consciousness 
on which alone we rely for our knowledge of our own identity 
absolutely assures us, first, that through a great part of our past 
lives the fullness of the development of our bodies was no index 
at all of the vividness of our mental life; next, that very 
great changes indeed in the development of our bodies, were 
brought about solely by the direct interference of our minds in 
the circumstances of our bodily development. In other words, 
instead of that perfect correspondence or “ pre-established 
harmony ” between physical and mental development which is 
the only resource of the mere evolutionist who starts from 
a physical basis, the most critical of all the facts of our 
spiritual consciousness,—that which insists on connecting 
together with a thread of personal identity a long series of 
different bodies always in a state of flux and change,—asserts 
that it is only through our acts of attention, that is, voluntary 
‘states for which we have no physical names at all, that we can 
récognise ourselves surely as having existed in the past, and, 
further, that many of these acts were the causes of very great 
and sudden transformations of the physical conditions of our 
bodily life, which altered altogether the order and conditions 
of our physical development. Nothing, then, can be less like 
the theory of a mind-stuff exhibiting mental phenomena cor- 
responding exactly to the elaborateness of physical organisa- 
tion, but which only run parallel with it, and never intervene 
in the chain of physical causes which mould it, than this. Our 
minds, we find, have had crises of their own which were certainly 
not determined solely, or even chiefly, by bodily crises, but 
rather by the intensity of the feelings and the will; and further, 
those crises have constantly produced crises in the development 
of our bodies of the most important kind; so that neither does 
the development of the meutal life reflect in any way the 
development of the bodily life, nor is the latter independent of 
the former, but is very greatly indeed influenced and modified 
by it. Indeed, it is clearly false to say either that the mental 
life is a function of the bodily life, or that the bodily life is a 
function of the mental life, or that there is a preconstituted 
harmony between the two. Each acts and reacts powerfully on 
the other, but neither is independent of the other. Instead of 
showing us any exact parallelism between the physical organi- 
sation and the mental life, the curious consciousness of personal 
identity, on which the whole structure of our life is founded, pre- 
sents us with the story of a few vivid memories linked together 
by a mysterious conviction of sameness, of which we can give no 
account without involving ourselves in contradictions. Does 
not this suggest most powerfully that so far from the Mind, 
which is in the truest sense the Mind of the universe, being in 
any sense a reflex of the physical structure of that universe, it 
controls and overrides it, giving us this strange and fitful in- 
sight into ourselves which we find it so difficult to reconcile with 
the facts of our external existence ; lifting us by glimpses of the 
unseen world into a certain limited command over the seen ; and, 
in short, maintaining the order of this physical life by flashes 
from the illumination of a higher and larger life ? 





THE VALUE OF EXERCISE. 

W* wish the leaders of the Medical profession would 

formulate their opinion about the indispensable mini- 
mum of exercise, as they did some time ago about the expedient 
maximum of alcohol. They would help to clear away a fog in 
which a large number of very useful persons now live, and which 
is certainly only deepened by lectures such as that delivered 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson on Saturday, at Exeter Hall, to the 








. . . . aii: 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association. Unless that excellent hygeist is 


grievously misreported in the 1'imes—which we see no reason 
to suspect—he declared it essential, as a matter of principle 
that eight hours a day should be devoted to exercise, care being 
taken only to avoid “monotony of movement!’ We doubt if 
that advice is at all sound ; and most unquestionably it is, for the 
sedentary classes, wholly impracticable. We doubt its sound. 
ness, because, although the longest livers in the kingdom, the 
gamekeepers, do probably on an average “ take exercise,” that is, 
walk, for eight hours a day, the next longest livers are the 
clergy, who certainly, as a body, do nothing of the kind, Great 
numbers of them lead very sedentary lives, and of the remainder, 
a majority would consider the devotion of a third of their whole 
time to either riding, walking, or gardening, a rather discredit. 
able waste of life. They do not, we should say, take exercise for 
two hours. Day labourers, who work for that portion of their 
time in a way which involves exercise, are not specially long. 
lived men, even when fully fed; while cultivated women, who very 
often hardly take any active exercise at all, undoubtedly are. Bank 
clerks are grown men kept very rigorously to a sedentary occu- 
pation, and they are often long-lived, as the Pension lists of the 
Bank of England show; while the riding classes, such as grooms, 
who have much exercise every day, are, we believe, not so. Of 
the strictly sedentary, many, we believe, live to a good 
old age, enjoying fair, average health; while thousands of 
middle-aged men get along comfortably enough almost without 
exercise. Of the three men the writer knows best, all middle- 
aged, one drives a very little, one is driven a good deal, and the 
third is driven a very little. No one of the three walks a mile 
a week, or takes any other form of exercise, yet beyond a certain 
depression of spirits, they have never suffered from their neglect 
of the first principles of sanitation. The Jews, who avoid athle- 
tics and live in unhealthy places, are quite as long-lived as 
the peoples among whom they dwell; while women are so much 
longer-lived than men, that the “loading” of annuity tables 
against them sometimes exceeds twenty-five per cent. Even, 
however, if we take the case of the gamekeepers as final, and 
forget that they are picked men, picked because they have a 
special taste and capacity for the open-air life, such advice can 
be of very little public utility. The handicraftsmen do not 
want it. The sportsmen will find in it only another reason for 
their reckless waste of life, while the men of sedentary 
occupation will detect a new excuse for sitting still, in 
the visible impossibility of following up Dr. Richardson’s 
prescription. How is a man chained to his desk from ten 
a.m. to five p.m. to find eight hours a day for exercise, 
even if he wished for them? As a matter of fact, he does not 
wish for them, having learned by experience the fact, which ex- 
perience taught to the founders of the Cornell University, that 
much muscular exercise and much mental exercise are, for a 
majority of men, incompatible, and contracting from that ex- 
perience a dislike for physical fatigue; but if he wished for 
them ever so much, he could not have them. He must eat and 
sleep and do his desk-work, and go and come from office, and 
enjoy a little chat at home or abroad, and read a little 
and visit a little; and when he has done those things, 
he has not eight hours a day available for anything, 
least of all for the sedulous care of his health. He would 
rather be ill, than take exercise of any kind for four hours before 
breakfast and four hours after dinner. The majority of seden- 
tary men are lucky if they can obtain one hour a day for exer- 
cise, and except in the height of summer could not obtain two, 
without either neglecting duties, or making life as unpleasant as 
it always is when lived under a regimen intended to make it 
healthy. An immense number obtain no exercise at all that 
Dr. Richardson would call exercise, and except from a lack of 
“spirits,” which we concede is a great evil, suffer very little, 
certainly not so much as those artisans who work hard,—that 
is, take exercise all day and every day, under unfavourable 
conditions. If they did suffer, however, they neither could 
nor would sacrifice eight hours a day to the remedy; and in 
suggesting such a course, Dr. Richardson only makes them 
impatient of medical advice. Human life, except for squires, 
cannot be perpetual holiday. 


What the sedentary classes, who, after all, do most of the 
thinking done in this world, want to know of the Doctors 1s, 
first, whether there is an irreducible minimum of exercise essen- 
tial to fair health—they neither ask nor desire the robust 
health which makes sedentary life unendurable—secondly, 
how much exertion, say in walking, that irreducible mini- 
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mum represents; thirdly, whether any kind of diet dimin- 
jshes the necessity for exercise; and fourthly, whether 
the real need is not a need of open air, rather than of 
hysical exertion? The last question is the most important of 
all, because if it is open-air which is needed, it is for a large 
gection of the sedentary obtainable. They can sit with open 
windows, can live out of London instead of in it, and can 
do many things,—reading, for example, and conversation, 
as well out of doors as in. We confess we believe, in 
spite of the favourable returns of mortality in London, 
that the want of sedentary men is air rather than exercise, 
that the evil is not done to the constitution so much by sit- 
ting as by sitting in stuffy rooms, and that an hour a day 
in a garden would benefit them quite as much as a severe 
country walk. Certainly, that is true of nervous strength, upon 
which so much of the happiness of life depends. An hour 
passed in strolling in the open air, slow strolling, or even sitting, 
will constantly repair mental fatigue better than an hour’s 
strong exercise ; while an hour of close mental application in a 
stuffy, overheated room, perhaps full of the fumes of gas, will 
“take it out of you” more than a whole day of the same 
strenuous work in a room with open windows or with free 
ventilation, or so large that the air is not perceptibly affected 
by those who breathe it. Newton, calculating in a garden, suf- 
fers from calculating almost as little as if he did not calculate. 
This is the universal instinct of the Southern and Eastern 
yaces, who are healthy if not long-lived, of all persons bred up 
to manhood or womanhood in the country, and of all who have 
ever, for any lengthened period, tried the remedy. They are 
never able again to bear close confinement willingly. There 
must be some reason in their instinct, and we should like to 
know accurately how much. 

It is, however, the irreducible minimum of exercise which we 
set out to discuss. Does such a thing, in fact, exist; or in other 
words, is it impossible te dispense altogether with exercise, with- 
out serious injury to the health ? Most people would say that 
it was, and although special cases could be adduced to the con- 
trary, especially from the records of the Bastille and of 
‘hospitals for cripples, we may admit the general proposi- 
tion. But we are convinced that the irreducible minimum, 
so far from being absolute, bears an inverse proportion to 
the general habit of the man whose health is to be improved. 
That is to say, the man whose occupations or whose tastes re- 
quire him to be sedentary does not need anything like the 
quantity of exercise necessary to the man whose life is 
led habitually out of doors. Whatever the good of exer- 
cise is—and it is not the strengthening of the muscles, or 
athletes would be healthier than ordinary men, and ordinary 
men than ordinary women—the man habitually seden- 
tary gets as much good from moderate exertion continued 
for a very moderate time, as the gamekeeper does from a walk 
covering the greater part of a working day. He is as much 
fatigued, repairs his appetite as completely, and sleeps as well. 
The Bank clerk, for example, who walks two miles in to work 
and two miles to his home will keep his health, other things 
being equal, as completely as the gamekeeper; while the man 
who all day is doing intellectual work will benefit in a 
high degree—will, in fact, enjoy full average health—on half 
hat amount of walking in the open air. It will “take out” 
of him as much as needs taking out, put into him as much 
as needs putting in. His blood will be as much quickened 
in proportion to its usual pace as that of the gamekeeper by 
Jong-continued exertion, and it is, we contend, the proportion 
of “ exercise” to the daily amount of exertion, and not the posi- 
tive quantity of exercise, which is so beneficial. The sedentary 
man no more requires as much exercise as the gamekeeper or 
the sqnire, than the invalid reqnires as much as the man in 
health. This is, we suppose, hygienic heresy; but if it were 
not true, half the cultivated would die at forty, and every 
sedentary reader of these words has one bit of experience which 
he can apply for himself. Does he not, when out for his holiday, 
feel as much benefited by a moderate walk or a protracted stroll, 
as by serious and continued exertion? He will, we know, reply 
that he does, even when he has got himself into condition ; and 
the reason is, that he has, so to speak, become, in respect of 
exercise, a permanent invalid, and needs to have exercise doled 
out to him like any other restorative. That which is true 
of a week, is also true of the whole life, during which, 
so long as the sedentary habit continues, very moderate 
exercise continued for a very moderate time will keep up 





all the health that is needed,——that is, enough to do the work 
necessary to be done, and to keep vitality from seriously 
declining. That is the quantum of health the sedentary 
seek, and our contention is that they can have it, without 
making existence impossible or wretched by devoting one-third 
of it to exercise for the benefit of their bodies. It is well they 
should know that, for the worst evils of the sedentary life come 
to men who have imbibed teaching like Dr. Richardson's, and 
believe that extremely small amounts of exercise can do them 
no good at all. They, in their hopelessness, avoid exercise 
altogether. For them, the irreducible minimum is an hour’s 
sitting in the open air. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
MR. FORSTER AND THE IRISH CRISIS. 
(To Tre Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words upon the painful 
crisis in Irish affairs, and the policy of the Liberal Party ? 
That Mr. Forster has acted from a strong sense of duty, no 
one doubts. I think it will more and more be seen that he has 
done substantially what was for the good of the country. 

Two facts stand out clearly, after the disclosures that have 
been made :—(1.) That, on Captain O’Shea’s side, there was a 
negotiation with the Government, in order to obtain what would 
enable Mr. Parnell to change his policy, and thenceforth to use 
his influence against outrages in Ireland. (2.) That Mr. Parnell, 
whether himself rightly suspected and imprisoned, or not, 
avowedly intended to rely for the purpose of stopping the out- 
rages, on a person who, in Mr. Forster's judgment, has been 
actively engaged in fomenting them. 

Now, I do not doubt the perfect bona fides of Mr. Gladstone’s 
disclaimer of any negotiations on his side with Mr. Parfell; 
but it is quite conceivable, nevertheless, that a subtle distinc- 
tion, however clear to the Prime Minister’s mind, between re- 
ceiving information and entering into negotiations, might not 
be broad enough to prevent the Dvish people from supposing 
that some surt of compact had been made with their leaders. 

And this being so, surely the real point is, whether it would 
have been for the good of the country, and in the interest of law 
and order and public morality, that the Irish people, who pvo- 
bably know far better than we do how far their leaders are impli- 
cated in the policy of intimidation and outrage, should be 
allowed to believe that the Government had made terms with 
those leaders to secure their influence to stop what had now 
become, from their point of view, unnecessary crime. The facts 
seem to show that there was a real risk of this happening, and 
no one will deny that it would have been a most serious uational 
disaster, far greater than any party defeat. 

If, then, Mr. Forster's disclosures have saved the country from 
this pitfall, the Liberal party and the Government itself may 
well be thankful that one of their number, by the sacrifice of 
his official position, has prevented in time so fatal a misunder- 
standing. Mr. Gladstone’s perhaps too subtle distinction has 
now been deepened into a gulf. There eas no compact. There 
is nothing left now which the Irish people can misconstrue into 
a compact with suspected criminals to put down crime. 

Whilst the verdict of the country will be that crime must be 
treated as crime, reliance will continue to be placed in the truth 
of the conviction that persistence in doing justice must, in the 
end, overcome the prejudices, and even the passions, of a mis- 
guided people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Knotts Green, Leyton, May 7th. F. Seesoum. 


THE CELT AND THE SAXON. 
{To THR Epiton oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Enclosed I send you an extract from a letter I have just 
received from a gentleman, Scotch by birth, and Protestant in 
religion, who bas lived for many years in Ireland, and enjoyed 
exceptionally good opportunities for studying and judging the 
feelings of the people, and the causes of Irish discontent. He 
asks me to send it to you, for insertion in your paper.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Aw EnGutsu Memser. 





“A few days ago, I saw a letter of Mr. Goldwin Smith to the Times, 
in which he says :—‘ Liberals shrink from effective measures of re- 
pression which they think would be directed against a whole people. 
It is not really with the people that Parliament has to deal, but with 
the conspirators, who, if the truth were known, would probably be 
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found comparatively few in number,’ The second of these 
sentences expresses two most serious errors. 1. The writer speaks 
of the inhabitants of Ireland as one ‘ people,’ whereas the fact is 
that they form two perfectly distinct, and alas ! hostile nations,—as 
distinct, and living almost as much apart, as the natives in South 
Africa from the Boers, or the whites in America from the Indians. 
The nations are (a), the Aborigines, numbering a little over four 
millions, who are Roman Catholics ; (b), the descendants of the English 
and Scotch, who settled in Ireland at different times from the end of the 
twelfth century to the middle of the seventeenth. These number 
a little over one million, and are Protestants. A few individuals of 
each nation have gone over to the other, some changing their religion 
at the same time, and some not. The Aborigines claim that they, and 
they only, are the ‘Irish people.’ They brand the descendants of 
the colonies as the Saxon and the stranger, excepting, of course, 
such Saxons as have joined them. 2. Between these two nations a 
bitter enmity has existed for ages, and exists still with unabated fury 
in the minds of the Aborigines, being kept alive by a thousand harrow- 
ing and too authentic traditions of the cruelty, rapacity, and perfidy 
of the English. It is easy to say (as has been said), ‘ All this is long 
past; England is now making amends, let bygones be bygones.’ But 
it is not true that all this is ‘long past.’ How long is it since the 
atrocious penal laws were in full force? These statutes, a series of 
perfidious infractions of the Treaty of Limerick, were directed 
nominally against Papists; but every one who understands Irish 
history knows that ‘Papists’ is simply a name introduced 
at the Revolution, to brand those who had formerly been called 
* Wild Irish’ or the ‘Irish enemy.’ The worst of those laws were re- 
pealed at the end of the last century, but the administration of law was 
entirely in the hands of the Saxon Irish, alias Protestants, and was 
notoriously so corrupt, that the Irishman proper could be maltreated 
and murdered, under his new name of ‘ Papist,’ with almost as much 
impunity as ever. It was not till 1813 that the atrocious system 
under which ‘ justice’ was administered in Ireland received its first 
check, from the courageous impartiality of Judge Fletcher. The first 
serious attempt to ‘make amends,’ however, did not begin till many 
years later; but suppose we date them from 1813. That man has 
read history to very little purpose who can imagine that seventy 
years of such very moderately improved government as we have con- 
ceded to Ireland, could efface from the minds of a nation the memo- 
ries of seven hundred years of barbarous warfare, rapacious confisca- 
tions, and relentless oppression. Nor need we wonder that a 
peeple so treated should cherish fierce resolves to avenge the wrongs 
of their race, and recover the lands foully wrested from their fathers. 
(You will not suspect me, who am a ‘Saxon’ myself, and whose in- 
terests are identical with those of the rural landholders, of encourag- 
ing such notions, nor are they entertained by any but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the Saxon race.) We may call such feelings and aspira- 
tions foolish, absurd, criminal, if we like; but most certainly they are 
the feelings and aspirations, the absorbing and impassioned day-dream, 
of man, woman, and child, among more than nine-tenths of the four 
millions of the aboriginal (i.e, Roman Catholic) population. One- 
tenth of four millions is 400,000. Now, be the dream ever so absurd 
or criminal, is it statesmanship, is it common-sense, to ignore the 
ruling passion of more than three millions and a half of people, 
bound together by a sincere, though mistaken and frantic patriotism, 
and by the ties of a common faith, which centuries of persecution 
have sanctified in their eyes and endeared to their hearts? Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, therefore, is totally wrong when he ascribes the present terri- 
ble crisis to the machinations of ‘ conspirators,’ whom he fancies to be 
‘comparatively few in number.’ The Davitts and Dillons, the Parnells 
and Biggars, are but craters of the volcano over which the rulers of 
Ireland have been walking, as unconscious of danger as the peasants 
who dress their vines on the sides of Vesuvius, heedless of the drying 
wells and the other symptoms of the coming eruption, which is to bury 
their habitations and desolate their fields. It is in vain to expect 
peace in Ireland till such a state of feeling be removed. No legisla- 
tion of any kind, coercive or conciliatory, will quench these hidden 
fires. You may silence agitators, you may imprison conspirators, 
you may suppress newspapers ; or you may take the opposite course, 
and allow concession after concession to be wrung from you, and call 
it conciliation; but either course will only make matters worse. 
Coercion always has made matters worse. Conciliation, such as has 
hitherto been tried, has always been interpreted as an avowal of fear 
and proof of weakness, and always will. Can nothing be done, then ? 
Yes; much may be done, if Government will only lay aside the delu- 
sion which they share with Mr. Goldwin Smith, and open their eyes 
to the facts I have stated. The establishment of a peasant proprie- 
tary is one measure, but this ought not to be done on the lines of 
what are called the Bright Clauses, but rather in the manner indi- 
cated in Mr. Charles Russell’s book. * Scoro-HIBERNUS.” 





DR. JOHN BROWN. 
'To THE Eprror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’)} 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that many may be moved to record their 
still fresh and living impressions of the singularly rich and 
noble nature that was withdrawn from us last Thursday. Not 
that descriptions or pourtrayals, however forcible, can ever set 
Dr. John Brown, in his completeness, before the eyes of those 
who never knew him. To do that would need his own incom- 
municable gift of portraiture, which was no laboriously-con- 
structed likeness, but a light from his own heart and brain 
flashed back into the past, revealing all the permanent, the 
vital, and unquenchable in a life. 

To know him, even in his later years (much overcast by ill- 
ness), was, to those who really felt the contact of his nature, 





almost like the acquisition of a new sense,—it was the discovery: 
of something ineffably beautiful and unimaginable. No pre-. 
vious experience of men and minds could prepare you for meet. 
ing Dr. John Brown, or furnish you with a parallel. After 
analysing his character in its depths of tenderness, its living- 
human sympathies, its lofty ideals and loyal beliefs, its touch. 
ing humility and playfulness, after recalling the wondrous play 
of wit and fancy that shimmered and sparkled in a thousand 
points of light at once, dazzling and fascinating as the 
summer sea ; the quick, darting humour, speeding like lightning 
from height to depth, straight into the heart of things; the 
power of association and of insight into the unity in diversity 
of all things great and good; the keen memory, with its stores 
of anecdote, jest, and epigram, and better still, touching traits of 
humanity, glimpses of nobleness, all that was best in those he 
met safely garnered in,—after enumerating these and other 
qualities peculiarly his own, there still remains the unex. 
plainable faculty he possessed of touching and awakening the 
real and the true in the nature of others, quickening all 
their powers, and intensifying life to them for the time being, 
He had a feeling for character which was more than sight,— 
a touch on the heart, which was in itself a gift of genius. 
Pretence and affectation could not live before him; not that 
it was in him to scathe or smite them, they could simply elicit 
nothing from him but a regretful sigh or shake of the head; 
but genuineness, in any garb, he welcomed with outstretched 
hands. 

The beauty and pathos of his writings are the possession of 
all, but the charm of his personality was known in England 
only to a few who had been drawn into the sympathetic circle 
which surrounded him in Edinburgh. To see his face, with its 
regular, sensitively-cut features, moulded into delicate refine. 
ment by the indwelling of beautiful thoughts—the large, expan- 
sive brow, somewhat weighed down with care and the weight of 
life—and, more than all, the occasional irradiation of his smile,. 
which was benevolence, humour, archness, keen perception, and 
childlike “ abandon,” all in one beam of light,—to see all this, 
was to realise that the half of him had not been revealed in his 
writings. Sir Henry Taylor remarked, in writing to a friend, 
—It is only twice in my life that I have been in Edinburgh,— 
long ago, in the days of Jeffrey and Wilson; both remarkable 
men, no doubt, but I should have cared more to meet Dr. John 
Brown.” 

In reply to an observation about Marjorie (the most ex- 
quisitely tender, perhaps, of all his life-sketches) and her 
genius of love, Dr. Brown wrote,—“ You divine her and her 
‘genius of love,’ that is the true and full expression.” Of 
him, also, this is the true expression and the life-lesson,— 
love of the best and highest in the lives about him, of 
struggling, aspiring, suffering humanity, wherever it revealed 
itself to him; of truth and beauty in art and nature, 
which he discerned where others passed it by. To no one 
who loved him (in whatever degree, and here knowing and loving 
were in very truth synonymous) can the world be the same, now 
that he is withdrawn from it. The golden key to the hearts of 
men which he held is buried with him; the chords that vibrated 
to his touch lie henceforth mute, but for him it is well; and those 
who come and strew their flowers over his grave would be the 
last to recall him to the struggle and the weariness, through 
which he bore himself so manfully and sweetly. “Then are 
they glad, because they are at rest: and so he bringeth them 
unto the haven where they would be.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 

May 14th. E, M. 





CHURCH PROBLEMS AND A COMING SOLUTION 
IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE Epiron OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Amid the shock of Irish elements, your readers should 
not omit to notice a quiet transaction which is likely to happen, 
with important results, within the next few days. For the first 
time since 1843, the Free Church and the Established Church 
Assemblies do not sit in Edinburgh at the same time; the latter 
chooses to meet a week later than its Disestablished rival. 
Whether there is any significance in this, I do not know; buta 
powerful appeal has just been issued by Professor Flint—one of 
the most representative men of the Church of Scotland—to the 
Free Church Assembly, which meets on Thursday of this week. 
For about eight years that Assembly has, in various forms, 
repeated its “Claim of Right,” and demanded disestablish- 
ment. ‘The Divinity Professor urges it to apply its mind 
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hannibal 
to the question whether its claim should not rather lead 


it to seek re-establishment, instead of a liberation which will 
deprive all Presbyterians of their vantage-ground. And he 
adds :—“ Should it be found that the Free Church either cannot 
or will not state what she wants, or that disestablishment alone 
will satisfy her, then, it seems to me, the Church of Scotland 
may become in duty bound to consider whether or not the 
election of parish ministers might not be transferred to the 
whole Presbyterian church-membership and church-adherent- 
ship of our parishes, and whether or not the minister elected 
might not be chosen from any of the Presbyterian bodies 
holding by the Westminster Confession of Faith, if he were 
willing to subscribe our existing formula.” 

This would probably be a minimum of justice, and if it were 
accompanied with an assertion of the same independence as is 
demanded in the “Claim of Right ” of the Free Church, would be 
as much of a movement by the privileged body to the ground 
of the other as could in reason be expected. The Duke of 
Argyll has strongly expressed his approval of the Free-Church 
claim, and many of the Free-Church Highlanders support Lord 
Colin Campbell's proposals, in the hope that the Established 
Assembly may come over to those views. It will not be a very 
easy movement to execute, and the great difficulty will be the 
question,—If you go so far, why not become free altogether ? 
But enough has been said to show the interest attaching to the 
decision—the final decision, probably—of the Free-Church 
Assembly next week on Disestablishment, and to the reponse 
in the succeeding week, whether in the way of defence or 
counter-proposal, of the State Church of Scotland.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Op Mortatiry. 





DR. CARPENTER AND SIR CHARLES BELL. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Will you allow me to remind Mrs. Kingsford that Sir C. 
Bell's first tract is very far from being “ now unobtainable,” 
in so far, at any rate, that it was reprinted some few years ago, 
and is to be found in the third volume of the “Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology ’’ (pp. 153-66). There, too, Dr. Kings- 
ford will find more correct information than she has at present as 
to the date of the publication of that tract. As an author’s con- 
tribution to the “ Philosophical Transactions,” when worked out 
in detail, is ordinarily regarded among men of science as the 
chief indication of his facts, views, and methods, I may add 
that Dr. Kingsford is not unlikely to differ from scientific 
authorities, if she commences her studies of Bell’s work with 
the year 1824, for it was three years previous to that date that 
his classical paper was read to and published by the Royal 
Society. It would be more in accordance with the general 
habit of scientific persons to speak of that paper as being the 
one “ always intended, when that discovery is named.” 

I can only imagine that it is an ignorance of that paper which 
has led Mrs. Kingsford to drag in Sir C. Bell’s authority ; if 
what she finds elsewhere is fairly in her favour, her favourite 
witness must be convicted of considerable inconsistency, for in 
1821, when he was no longer a young man, when he had been brood- 
ing for as much as fifteen years over this great subject, Charles 
Bell wrote, “ Having taken all the assistance that the knowledge 
of human structure and comparative anatomy affords, we are 
prepared to decide the matter by experiment.” 

The next paragraph contains an account of the first experi- 
ment, which was as follows :—‘ An ass being thrown, and its 
nostrils confined for a few seconds, so as to make it pant and 
forcibly dilate the nostrils at each inspiration, the portio dura 
was divided on one side of the head.” That the modern physio- 
logist is not seriously affected by Sir Charles Bell being called 
as a witness by the other side will, perhaps, hardly surprise 
Mrs. Kingsford, now she knows who was the writer of the sen- 
tences I have just quoted, and who performed the experiment 
therein described.—I am, Sir, &c., FI. Jerrrey Brew. 

(That Sir Charles Bell made, after great hesitation, and 
deemed himself, on the whole, justified in making, a very cruel 
experiment to verify his previously avowed theory, Mrs. Kings- 
ford did not deny in these columns, and it is indeed matter of 
notoriety. But it should be added that our correspondent omits, 
in reference to the experiment on the ass, to state that in the very 
work from which it is taken, Sir Charles Bell comments on the 
unsatisfactory character of such experiments, the conclusions 
of whieh, if uncorrected by clinical observation, would have 
misled him. To prove this point, Sir C. Bell quotes the ease of a 
patient accidentally injured by the drawing of a tooth by a clumsy 





dentist, and points out that but for the elucidation afforded by 
such accidents to human patients, experimental facts would be 
of difficult explanation. For experiments on mute animals 
unable to describe the reasons of their inability to perform 
certain actions, such as gathering oats from the hand or ground, 
may be very misleading. Injury to a nerve of sensation may 
deprive an animal of certain powers, the loss of which might 
lead us to infer the nerve to be motor. But were the subject 
human, he would correct us in this view, and inform us that 
not power, but sensation, was wanting in the injured part. 
From p. 141 to p. 180 of the same work are clinical cases cited 
to prove these very points. In the “ Nerves of the Orbit of 
the Eye,” Sir C. Bell protests against experiments; and in the 
“ Nerves of the Muscles of the Chest,’ he relates an anecdote 
of an amusing character, with the intention of showing the 
folly of experimenting on animals in order to determine special 
nerve functions.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE PROPOSED PRAYER FOR IRELAND. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SprecTaTor.’’} 

Sir,—I have read with keen disappointment the form of 
prayer suggested by Convocation for use in our churches during 
the crisis in Ireland. That the prayer should be adequate in 
style, is not to be expected. Has there ever been a prayer written 
for insertion in the Liturgy of the Church of England that did 
not appear meagre and halting, by comparison? But I would 
ask, with all seriousness and humility, whether the mtter of it 
is adequate ? Does it breathe anything, in short, except a sense 
of terror, one of those general confessions of unworthiness that 
mean anything or nothing, and a desire to get back to our old 
position of careless security ? I am not going to add another 
to the long list of failures, by proposing an alternative form ; 
but I believe such a form might be prepared which thoughtful 
men could gladly use, if it at least embodied a confession that 
there are such things as national judgments now, as well‘as in 
histories that we read in the Bible ; and the prayer that we may 
be led to do what is right, as well as to escape the consequences 
of what is, and has been, wrong and unsound, in the life of the 
English nation. “ We have sinned, with our fathers,” is a 
phrase which appears in the proposed prayer. Whatever idea 
the words conveyed to their author, they are hardly clear or 
felicitous in structure. If they mean anything, let them be ex- 
plained and expanded, that we may come with some plain and 
honest words before the throne of God. The First Lesson for next 
Sunday morning might suggest both thoughts and phrases that 
all Christian Englishmen could thankfully and profitably use.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., A. A. 








ART. 


——_¢~—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Ler us go steadily through the exhibition, and say a word about 
the more prominent pictures, premising, before we do so, that 
there will necessarily be many works of interest and merit that 
we shall be unable to notice, through want of space. “Il y a 
toujours un Autre” (5), by Mr. Mareus Stone, a picture of 
lovers, in old-fashioned costumes, playing at cross-purposes; the 
“autre” is not in the picture. On the whole,a clever specimen 
of a clever artist, but still the kind of costume picture that he 
has painted for the last dozen years, and an unfortunate 
picture to have bought with the Chantrey Fund, which was in- 
tended, if we recollect aright, either for the encouragement of 
young artists, or the purchase of very fine art. Under neither 
of these heads could the purchase of Mr. Stone’s picture be 
justified. Mr. John Pettie’s cheerful picture of “ Eugene Aram 
and the Schoolboy ” (18) can be dismissed with scant notice ; it 
is absolutely a failure from the dramatic point of view, and from 
the pictorial, it is dreary, without being either beautiful or im- 
pressive. The merit of his “ Monmouth and James II.” (30) is 
of a far higher kind, and in several ways the picture deserves 
great commendation. It smacks, of course, strongly of the 
“costume” school of the painter; but both the chief figures 
have a truly tragic interest, and the picture is wonderfully con- 
centrated in its feeling. The humiliation of Monmouth, and the 
cruel triumph of James, take hold of the spectator almost pain- 
fully. Looking at it, we feel as-we do when seeing Irving in The 
Bells, inclined to say, first, “ How very horrible!” aud then, “ How 
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very clever !”’ It would be well, however, for our readers to bear in 
mind, that this is but bastard art, even at the best. You can 
not have great art consecrated to sensationalism of this kind. 
Living with such a picture would be like living with a night- 
mare. Close to this are two fine portraits, both more remark- 
able for technical skill than for the amount of their penetra- 
tion into character. These are Mr. Ouless’s “Sir Frederick 
Roberts, V.C.” (23), and Millais’ “Mrs. James Stern” (29). 
Mr. Ouless has no better work in the Academy than this ; 
Mr. Millais has several better portraits, but none where he 
has painted the accessories better. Look above these, at Miss 
Hilda Montalba’s “ Venetian Bead-threader ” (311), a girl sit- 
ting at an open window, with a view behind of the street below. 
Not quite happy, this, in its colour and arrangement, but a 
strong, vivid bit of work, very masculine in character. Mr. 
Vicat Cole’s “Sonning on the Thames” (35), Mr. Canty’s 
“My First Sitting” (37), and Mr. Hodgson’s “A Day far 
Spent” (42), deserve passing notice. Mr. Millais’ “ Dorothy 
Thorpe ” (43) is the most brilliant piece of child-painting here, 
though it lacks the charm of his portrait of the “ Princess 
Marie,” in the next room. There is a puppy begging, and a 
silver bowl in the foreground of this picture, which are quite 
admirable. Mr. Macbeth’s “ Waiting” is a young lady ina 
broad-leafed hat, sitting in a wood, waiting for her lover, or her 
mother, or some one else, and is, to our thinking, a foolish, point- 
less picture for Mr. Macbeth to waste his powers on. Indeed, 
we are disappointed in having no important work from his 
hand this year, the best of his contributions being the little 
study of the “Ferry Inn” (93), a tiny picture of village life, 
full of originality, and a quaint sort of semi-classical, semi- 
rustic, dignity. 

Sir F, Leighton’s “ Day Dreams” must pass with the remark 
that it is as beautiful as grace and sweetness can make it, when 
unallied to life, but his ‘‘ Wedded” (71) has a touch of genuine 
feeling, in the manner in which the young husband holds his 
wife’s hand, and bends his head down to kiss it. She stretches her 
head back to him with a somewhat languid grace, and evidently, 
as a bystander remarked, does not “care quite so much.” Mr. 
Boughton’s “ Burgomaster’s Daughter’ is a pretty pot-boiler, 
as she probably was in life; and M. de Munkacsy’s “ Avant la 
Féte du Papa,” a clever rendering of many stuffs and chairs, 
children and rose-leaves. We have tried to arrange the materials 
in the same scale of importance in which the artist ranks them. 
It is intensely able in a bad way,—is to Art what “all-fours ” 
in a public-house, is to whist at the Arlington, and perhaps, if 
truth were known, gives enjoyment to the same class of minds. 
It seems to say to us, “ Look here, all you silly people, who talk 
about the ennobling and purifying influence of Art. You are 
all wrong,—there is no suchthing. This is art. Wheredo you 
find any ennobling influence here?” Close to this hangs Mr. 
Graham’s picture of “ The In-flowing Tide,” his chief picture. 
It is a manifest success in its way, full of motion and a certain 
sort of arrested truth, and having, too, a species of beauty of its 
own,—what we may call a Scotch sort of beauty, very clear and 
thin, with an under-current of ugliness. 

So much for the first room. In the second room, there is the 
best Hook, which does not need description, as it is prac- 
tically the same scene as he has painted for the last ten 
years. Above it,a very large picture of the Princess Louise 
(124), by Miss Ellen Montalba. This we shall not criticise, 
it appearing to us to possess no merits of importance, and 
very many defects. Mr. Millais’ (127) “ Sir Henry Thompson ”’ is 
a very fine portrait of the great surgeon, and is, perhaps, the 
most life-like picture in the exhibition. Indeed, this is one of those 
works which would be a fine picture anywhere, in any collec- 
tion, and we can only regret that Mr. Millais did not take the 
trouble to paint the hands as well as the face. The hand in 
this instance being so much of the essence of the subject—be- 
sides, the device of dogskin gloves is almost worn out, by this 
time—“ eights’ are a bad substitute for “ fives.’ Mr. Cecil 
Lawson’s “ Blackdown, Surrey,” we have most stupidly over- 
looked, and must mention it in our next notice. Mr. Sidney 
Cooper’s “ In the Spring-time of the Year” is so exactly like 
every other Cooper, that it will strike every one as an old friend 
—or enemy—rather than a new one; and Mr. John Brett's 
“ Falling Barometer” is as vivid and as unsentimental as even 
that most vivid and practical painterever has been. Mr. Jacomb 
Hood (131) has a “ Portrait of an Etcher,” which, though hung 
somewhat high for criticism, seems to be carefully and quietly 
painted; and James Guthrie’s “ Funeral Service in the High- 








lands” (146) strikes that note of gloomy pathos, that used to be 
considered sacred to Mr. Frank Holl’s work. Mr. Holl now has 
taken to portrait-painting, and is growing quite cheerful under 
the increased emoluments and diminished labour, of that kind of 
art. Witness his “ Robert Few, Esq.” (150), a fine, stirring 
picture, full of power, and a certain grim liveliness, like an 
undertaker’s joke. A little bit of imaginative laughter jn 
colour and sunshine, hangs close to this, representing another 
of “ Sinbad’s Voyages,” by the artist who painted that subject 
three years ago. This is not so good as those, neither go, 
delicate, nor so beautiful, but it has many points of merit; and 
above all, this,—that taking an imaginative subject, it has 
dealt with it in the truly imaginative way, and made its poetry 


out of extremely subtle variations of naturalfact. There are no 


monstrosities here of any kind, but all the truth in the picture 


is just a little strained from its ordinary, every-day use, 
What shall we say of Mr. Priusep's “ At the Golden Gate,” a 
maiden clad in soft robes, who leans back in languor or despair 
against a closely shut gate of gold? Is she, perchance, one of 
the Foolish Virgins? There is, if we remember right, an empty 
lamp on the pavement, beside her feet. Little can be said of this, 
save that it is freshly and prettily painted, and that it is an 
attempt at something a little better than the ordinary “ Love 
Da-da” style of picture. The homely proverb about not being 
able to get a “ quart of beer into a pint pot” will apply here, aud, 
of late years, the little poetry there was in Mr. Prinsep’s paint- 
ing has disappeared. When he executed the elephantine work 
of “Lord Lytton Proclaiming the Queen, Empress of India,” 
his good angel sighed, spread her wings, and left him for ever- 
more. In this room is the “ Bargaining for an Old Master,” 
the principal work of the new Associate, Mr. Henry Wocds, to 
whose election we have already alluded. It is a clever piece of 
work, which loses much of its attractiveness by being hung next 
to Mr. Van Haanen’s “ Luncheon-time in a Venetian Sartoria” 
(176). The latter picture is by the master, the former by the 
pupil, and the result of the comparison is,—well, much what 
might be expected. Van Haanen is an artist, no doubt, though 
of a thoroughly bad school. Woods is a dexterous painter, and. 
imitator of the other’s manner. The Academy is open to all 
on payment of a shilling, and the fact is patent enough to any 
one who looks at the pictures. 








BOOKS. 


MR. FREEMAN’S WILLIAM RUFUS.* 


Mr. FreeMman’s reputation is so well established, and his 
characteristics so marked, that we know exactly what to expect 
in his books. We may be sure of untiring industry in collect- 
ing his facts, and of acute and sound judgment in dealing with 
them. The width and thoroughness of his historical knowledge 
have strengthened his natural grasp of political questions, and 
given him a fullness of illustration which is as useful in the 
formation of his opinions as in their exposition. At the same 
time, we are aware that the good sense which governs him in 
large matters is apt occasionally to fail him in trifles, and 
that he cannot help irritating his readers by indulging in 
crotchets which savour of pedantry and affectation. 

The reign of William Rufus has been already treated in the 
last volume of Mr. Freeman’s Norinan Conquest, and the 
general outline and way of looking at things are much the 
same here as there. But, of course, there is room for more 
detail, and it is given only too lavishly. The description 
of the central figure, William himself, remains unchanged 
in its main Mes. In Mr. Freeman’s formal description, as well 
as in the progress of his narrative, we have set before us a man 
of great mental gifts and strong character, endowed with the 
power of imposing himself on others and commanding obedience, 
but without the constancy of purpose needful to accomplish 
great ends. His high courage and occasional generosity were 
nearly allied to an overweening self-confidence and pride, which 
made him careless of other men’s rights and regardless of their 
judgment, and his disregard of general opinion led him to defy 
openly all restraints of religion and morality. His contempt 
for the Saints and for omens and his toleration of the Jews 
might in some eyes seem creditable, but they were only forms in 
which he showed his contempt and dislike for all that the faith 





-* The Reign of William Rufus, and the Accession of Henry the First. By Edward 
A. Freeman, M.A. Twovols, Oxford. 1882, 
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of his contemporaries held dear ; while his blasphemous speech 
came fitly from the mouth of one whose way of life was so 
utterly foul, as to be something novel to an age which was cer- 
tainly not strait-laced. 

All this comes out in these volumes, as it did in the Norman 
Conquest, but we fancy that the general impression is less exact 
than that left by the earlier sketch. Somehow, the narrative 
does not seem to justify the sense of power which Rufus evid- 
ently produced on the men of his time. When we see him 
returning from a fruitless, military parade in Wales, or leaving 
Maine unconquered, as he recoiled from the walls of Mayet, we 
are led to think little of his capacity either as captain or ruler. 
It is easy to forget how great were the difficulties with which he 
had to struggle, and which would certainly have overwhelmed a 
weak or incapable man. He was surrounded by powerful Barons, 
who wished the royal authority to be weak, that they might 
fight and plunder at their pleasure. Otherwise they were 
always ready to conspire against him, as they did conspire soon 
after his accession, when, backed by Lanfranc, he was able to 
throw himself upon the loyalty of the English people, and play 
off the nation against the great French nobles. But in the 
later years of his life, there can have been little love or loyalty 
to him on the part of either Normans or Englishmen, yet he 
persistently held his own and was obeyed without question, till 
chance or treachery put an end to his life. This implicit witness 
to William’s ability is easily overlooked, while our attention is 
concentrated on what is open and visible; but there is another 
defect in the portraiture, which is due to one of Mr. Freeman's 
crotchets. He points out that William is one of the earliest 
examples of the gentleman who sets the code of honour above 
the moral law, and the remark is just and interesting. But he 
is so pleased with the notion, thatheis continually trying to bring 
William’s actions under this rule, and making us feel that his 
subtlety is wasted, and what is worse, that a dominant note of 
William’s character, his wilfulness, is missed. He could be 
generous, as he could be mean, by mere caprice. 

His transient tits of generosity did nothing to lighten the 
misery of the nation under his rule. Their part was to supply 
the means which he wasted in rewarding mercenaries, whose 
main occupation lay in oppressing the people. The record of 
his reign is one of continually increasing darkness, of tyranny 
growing heavier and more hopeless, until his death set England 
free, and the popular verdict on him was expressed in the in- 
formal excommunication that denied him all Christian rites of 
burial. 

Mr. Freeman treats with great fairness the struggle between 
William and Anselm. His own sympathies are’ usually with 
national independence, as against the claims of Rome, but here 
he recognises that the question is a personal one :— 

“Tewards Anselm,” he says, ‘ William appears—save under one 

or two momentary touches of better feeling—simply as the power of 
evil striving, by whatever means, to crush the power of good. He 
seems none the less so, even when on particular points his own case 
is technically right.” 
He brings out with precision and clearness the way in which 
the central power of the Church was being strengthened, the 
continually growing claims of Rome. England had thus far 
kept herself wonderfully free from the common subjection. 
Standing somewhat aside from the main European system, she 
was not yet conscious how much power had accrued to the 
Papacy in the course of the contest with Henry IV. Some 
acute observers were already aware of it, and William of St. 
Carileph’s appeal to Rome was a sign of the prevailing current, 
on which Mr. Freeman lays much more stress than previous 
writers. More noticeable still was the change produced in 
Anselm by his exile :— 

“In his journeyings to Lyons” says Mr. Freeman, “ to Rome, to 
Bari, Anselm learned a new doctrine, which he had never found out 
either at Bec or at Canterbury. It was not for his good that he, who 
had, like the Primates who had gone before him, received his staff 
from the King’s hands, and placed his own hands in homage between 
them, should hear the anathema pronounced against the Prince who 
should bestow, or the clerk who should receive, any ecclesiastical 
benefice in such sort as no Prince had scrupled to give them, as no 
clerk had scrupled to receive them, in the days of King Eadward and 
in the days of King William. When Anselm came back to England, 
he came, as we shall see, the same Anselm as of old in every personal 
quality, in every personal virtue. But in all things which touched the 
relations of Popes, Kings, and Bishops, he came back another man.” 
Another matter of interest which comes out here very strongly 
is the growth of feudalism as a system. We are shown how 
under the hands of the clever and unscrupulous Randolph 
Flambard, the law was developed in this direction. The King 





was, as the Chronicle puts it, to be every man’s heir,—that is, 
every estate was to come to him, to be redeemed by the natural 
heir, or even granted to some one else. In this, as in his exac- 
tions from other incidents of feudal tenure, Flambard probably 
only pushed to excess customs that were already recognised ; but 
his action was more original when he applied similar rules to. 
Church property, and claimed for the King the profit of all 
vacant benefices. All this has been treated by Mr. Freeman 
before, but it demands the full notice he gives to it here. The 
personal vices and misrule of William passed away with him, 
but the unwritten code of Flambard had a permanent effect on 
the relations of English society. 

With work so excellent as this, we ought, perhaps, to avoid 
carping at defects, especially when they are but the shadow of 
the qualities we admire. We must not complain if Mr. Free- 
man’s richly stored mind leads him to overload his narrative 
with allusions which are too often a check to his readers, how- 
ever familiar to himself. The personal and archeological details 
which sometimes crowd his pages, to the hindrance of the main 
subject, are good in themselves, and make the book more 
valuable for reference, if less protitable to read. But there is. 
no such excuse for some of the freaks which annoy us. We may 
submit to have William of St. Carileph changed into William 
of St. Calais, because all French names are to be written in this 
modern form ; while the rnle for England is so different that we 
get the impossible form of St. Eadmundsbury, and that for the 
modern town. But we must protest with all our might against 
such stuff as this :— 

‘Eke many shires that with work to London belonged, were sorely 

harassed through the wall that they wrought around the Tower, and 
through the bridge that well-nigh all flooded away was, and through 
the King’s hall-work, that man in Westminster wrought, and many 
men therewith harassed.” 
If the Chronicle does not want translation, let Mr. Freeman 
print it as it stands; if it does, let him turn it into modern 
English. Such sentences as we have quoted are as ridiculous 
as Thackeray’s French-English, and much less intelligible. 

There is a slight slip (II., 354), where, in giving an account 
of the Charter put forth at Henry’s accession, Mr. Freeman tells 
us, “ Payments which had been inade in relief for a man’s own 
inheritance are specially forgiven.” It strikes us as a strange 
form of benevolence or justice to forgive a payment that has been 
made, and, in fact, the word should be “arranged ” or “ deter- 
mined.” ‘'Theve is also a misunderstanding, a very curious one 
for Mr. Freeman, when he remarks (II., 327) that bleeding “ in 
those days seems to have passed fora kind of amusement,” 
and supports the statement by a note as to “the monastic rules 
which forbid the practice of bleeding, except at stated times.” 
We can fancy that a monk looked forward to bleeding-time, 
because for some days afterwards he had lighter work and better 
food. Even so strict a rule as the Carthusian granted an extra 
meal and an allowance of wine for three days. But it seems 
hasty to infer that the laity, with no such inducements, shared 
the taste. Malingering is not unknown even now. Perhaps, 
some ages hence, our ghosts may be amused by reading that in 
the nineteenth century, going into hospital passed for a kind of 
amusement. 


DEAN STANLEY’S SERMONS ON SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS.* 
SerMons on special occasions are almost always difficult ser- 
mons to write, for it is never easy so to draw the religious lesson 
proper to a particular event or a particular career as to exhaust 
at once its positive and its negative meaning, its suggestions of 
good, its warnings against evil. Dean Stanley was always skilful 
and happy and beniguant in dealing with the higher aspect of 
public events. He breathed into their teaching a sweetness 
and serenity of spiritual feeling which could not fail to 
soften and persuade. He was not so well fitted for the 
other part of his task, which yet is a religious part of it too, 
and hence there seems a certain want of appositeness in a 
few of these sermons—as, for instance, in the one on the 
death of Lord Palmerston—a feeling that the characteris- 
tics on which the Dean chiefly descanted, though reflect- 
ing adequately the strenuousness and public importance of 
the character dealt with, in part hid from our view the 
substance of that character itself. We remember a touch- 
ing as well as very powerful article in the Pull Mall Gazett 
of the same week, written by a vigorous journalist of 


* Sermons on Special Occasions, preached in Westminster Abbey. By Dr. Arthur 
Penrbyn Stanley, D.D, late Dean uf Westminster. London: Jehu Murray. 
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that day—who now too seldom contributes to English jour- 
nalism—on Lord Palmerston’s character and career, which 
covered the surface of the thoughts excited by 
that great man’s death much more adequately than the 
Dean’s sermon. Indeed, it is, to our minds, the fault of 
this volume, that the Dean, while always touching the brighter 
side of his subject with a sure and happy truthfulness, is only 
too glad to leave the more depressing side of his subject in the 
shade. Indeed, he seems to have discovered for himself a sort 
of principle by which he could justify this procedure. In 
preaching on the death of a great party-leader and statesman, 
the Dean said :— 


whole 


‘There is a natural sentiment in the human heart by which, in the 

presence of death, not only all rancorous and ignoble feelings die and 
wither away, but there is an irresistible tendency to view the dead 
for the moment as transfigured by the light of his better qualities, 
and to dwell, not on the points wherein we widely differ, but on the 
points wherein we closely agree. I dwelt on this aspect of such 
events some weeks ago, when speaking on another subject ; but what 
I then said has since received a striking and unexpected commentary 
in the unanimity of expression by which even the severest judgments 
of the departed have been controlled, and the bitterness of alienation 
has been transformed into affectionate remembrance. I will not ask 
how far this alienation or that severity were deserved or undeserved, 
how far this kindly feeling was justified or not justified ; but we may 
all ask which of the two sentiments is the more elevated, the more 
worthy of rational human beings, the more becoming to Englishmen 
and to Christians. If such a sympathetic sentiment is in itself 
superior to the common expression of an acrimonious hostility, it 
may be worth while to ask whether we could not afford a little more, 
on one side and the other, to introduce such a noble tone of thought 
and feeling into our political and ecclesiastica! strife, whether, after 
all, there is not a more excellent way than the constant interchange 
of fierce recriminations and angry personalities. This may seem a 
chimerical dream. It may even appear a condition of our existence 
which is not to be songht after; it may even commend itself to the 
light of reason and of Christianity that the darker elements of human 
nature, the eager, impetuous denunciation of what we deem wrong, 
must have always their full sway, that rage and indignation are the 
only true parts of eloquence, the only safeguards of right against in- 
justice. One cannot help believing that, however just this may be 
for the time, yet there is such a thing, even in this sphere, as striving 
after Christian perfection. In the glimpses of a higher state of feel- 
ing which now and then flash npon us in moments of loftier senti- 
ment and purer devotion, there is brought before us something of that 
condition which the Gospel describes to us, of the higher and the 
lower state, in which Martha, the busy, incessant, indefatigable, un- 
controllable worker, is cumbered about many things, whilst Mary, 
her eye fixed on the brighter, nobler aspect of sorrow, on the far-off 
intimations of the Divine, has chosen the better part which shall not 
be taken away from her. If any of us now look back with satisfac- 
tion on the thought that in former days they acknowledged in the 
departed the conscientious endeavour to accomplish the duty of 
an English statesman, is not this a proof that such expressions were 
in themselves admirable, and that, at the time, we were fortunate to 
have given them vent? Or if, on the other hand, we have used 
expressions which any of us now regret, if we were so immersed, 
confined, cribbed, and cabined within our own narrow views as to 
have no eyes for what we now admire, is it not something to have 
had a wider horizon opened before us, in which human characters 
appear as they will appear in the presence of the All-just and the 
All-merciful ?” 
If we fully follow the meaning of that passage, the Dean sug- 
gested that the spirit which denounces what it regards as evil, 
resembles the spirit of her who was “cumbered about many 
things,” while the spirit of sympathy alone is the spirit of the 
true disciple of Christ. We hardly know on what ground the 
Dean would have justified this statement. There is nothing 
at all to show that Martha, who was “ cumbered about many 
things,” was led by that anxious and practical spirit into 
either undue or due indignation against the shortcomings of 
others. So far as we know, Mary may have been just as liable 
to such accesses of moral indignation as Martha. Nay, the 
very fact of her profound personal attachment to our Lord pro- 
bably led her to accept his denunciation of the “Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites,” as implicitly as she accepted his praise 
of Zacchieus, or of the disciples who hailed him with hosannas. 
Whatever else may be said against the careful and anxious spirit 
that is “ cumbered about many things,”—or, as the Evangelist 
more particularly describes it, about “ much serving,’’—this at 
least does not seem at allapplicable to it, that it is more liable to 
accesses of moral indignation against evil than the contemplative 
and affectionate spirit which drinks in every word of the Master as 
the breath of life. If Christ taught Mary more than he taught 
Martha, we may conclude that he taught her to dread and de- 
nounce evil as he dreaded and denounced it himself, no less 
than to drink in all that was good, as he drank in every word 
that proceeded out of the mouth of God. 

Moreover, Dean Stanley did not himself, apparently, 
the principle that denunciation of what seems evil is 


act on 
always 





a 
lower and less praiseworthy than the appreciation of what 
seems good. Though he tried to suggest in his sermon on one 
great statesman that all severe and adverse criticism should be 
ascribed to “acrimonious hostility,”—which, of course, begs 
the whole question,—he himself, in his fine “Thanksgiving 
Day ” sermon for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, did not 
hesitate to insert one fine passage of warning and denunciation, 
addressed to those who might be reckoned the flatterers and 
tempters of Princes :— 


“a We look down with mingled indignation and contempt on the 
miserable outrages attempted in former years against the Gracious 
Majesty of these realms. We are accustomed to regard with scorn 
the handful of misguided men, who seek to win popular favour by 
appeals to the prejudices, the passions, and the ignorance of the 
people. But let us remember that these are not the only or the chief 
dangers against which the Nation is bound to protect the Throne. If 
there be, as there have been in other times and in other countries, 
those who, hovering round the footsteps of the great, either for their 
ownselfish ends, or from mere weakness and complaisance, orfrom mere 
vanity of vanities, strive to serve them by smoothing the path to sin, 
by making a mock at goodness, by hiding the unwelcome truth, or 
repeating the welcome falsehood; if there be any who, under the 
guise of friends, play the part of tempter and evil counsellor, who lie 
in wait for every occasion to flatter, to indulge, and to corrupt—if 
there be any such anywhere, these, far more than wild fanatics or 
the feeble parasites of the multitude, these are the real traitors, the 
real enemies of Sovereign, Prince, and people all alike. It is for the 
growth of such as these that we, the nation of England, are, in great 
measure, responsible before God and man. They are bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. It is by our levity, if so be, that charac- 
ters such as these are encouraged in their wretched folly, as it is by 
our firmness that they are discouraged and cowed. They come out 
when the moral atmosphere has been made dark around them, ‘ where- 
in all the beasts of the forest creep forth for their prey.” But ‘ when 
the sun ariseth,’ when the bright burning light of a sound public 
opinion is brought to bear upon them, ‘ they get themselves together 
and Jay them down again in their dens.’ On these then, and such 
as these, whosoever they be, men or women, high or low, the Day of 
Thanksgiving is or ought to be a Day of Doom. Against these, and 
such as these, the nation is called upon to echo the voice of most just 
judgment that goes up from every honest heart. On these, if on any 
human being whatever, Christian society, English society, ought to 
place its deliberate ban, its unmistakable mark of righteous indigna- 
tion. Whatever may have been before, yet now, if after the experi- 
ence of these never-to-be-forgotten weeks and days—if, after this 
solemn recognition of the value of our great institutions, of the in- 
calculable importance of the character of our rulers—if, after this, 
the nation relaxes its hold on the high vocation, which has thus been 
marked out, our last state shall indeed be worse than our first. If, 
after this, any such as I have described, shall be found, betraying, 
misleading, ensnaring those whom by every call, human and divine, 
they are bound to lead into all good and keep from all evil, such, if 
there be any such, deserve the contempt of man and the vengeance 
of God, as amongst the meanest, or the weakest, or the most detest- 
able of mankind.”’ 


No doubt, Dean Stanley did not indicate to whom this passage 
was applicable. But if personal censures be just at all, they 
are not less just when they happen to be applied to the indi- 
viduals to whom they are applicable, than when they are 
addressed to an hypothetical class. If you denounce tempters 
and flatterers in language that implies their real existence and 
mischievous agency, there is nothing but Christian courage in 
criticising great politicians, or eminent men of any other class, 
in such terms as their actual conduct appears to justify. It 
cannot be right to denounce evil only in the abstract, and yet to 
praise good freely in the concrete. It seems to us that if the 
Christian pulpit is to produce its highest influence on public 
opinion in relation to the estimate of character, though there 
should be great care and great charity in relation to anything like 
moral strictures, there should be no disposition to assume that 
“ sympathetic sentiment is in itself superior” to an unfavourable 
estimate, which, so far as we understand the tenour of the pas- 
sage first extracted, is what Dean Stanley wished us to assume 
as the best axiom upon which to construct all reviews of the 
careers of great men, after they have left us. Fine as many of 
these sermons certainly are, we think their fault is too much in 
the direction of saying nothing concerning eminent men who 
have passed away, which is not favourable. And therefore we 
prefer, on the whole, those sermons which are not comments 
on great men’s careers, to those which are. We would 
except, nevertheless, the three fine sermons on Sir John Her- 
schel, F. D. Maurice, and Charles Kingsley, which are certainly 
not more generous than they are just. By the way, the Table 
of Contents unfortunately omits all reference to the short but 
beautiful sermon on the death of Mr. Maurice, so that only a 
careful reader of the volume would be aware of its existence 
there. 

As a fair specimen of the many noble passages contained in 
this volume, let us conclude with one which seems more espe- 
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cially applicable to the recent terrible assassinations, but which 
was written on the o2casion of the burial in England of two of 
the victims of Greek brigandage in the spring of 1870. It is a 
passage which illustrates very happily the beauty and eloquence 
of Dean Stanley’s sermons, without reaching any higher level of 
thought and sentiment than that which he repeatedly attains :— 
“This is not the place to dwell on any of the circumstances of that 
dreadful week. Others, doubtless, will draw the just conclusion— 
calmly, wisely, faithfully—which, perchance, even out of this fright- 
ful colamity, will bring good to the world. On this day, and in this 
place, we are not on the seat of judgment. We are rather at tke 
grave and gate of death, which is the gate of Heaven. Let us, for a 
few moments, for ourselves, and for thosc here or far away, whose 
mourning we have made our own, draw from this event the lessons 
which the Psalmist’s words suggest. Surely to us, as to him, such 
sorrows as this bring the thought that there is a wider, higher world, 
of which this little round of life is but a part. ‘ Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here my brother had not died.’ So Martha and so Mary, each 
with their different characters, exclaimed in the bitterness of grief, 
at the thought of the unexplained delay which, as it seemed, had cost 
that precious life. ‘1f thou hadst been here, if this or that had been 
otherwise, if this had but been foreseen, arranged, prevented—all 
might yet have been well.’ So, again and again we think; yet let us 
rise into a loftier region. It is our main comfort. ‘Iam the Resur- 
rection and the Life,’ was the answer. Far above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God; far above, where all secondary 
laws resolve themselves into the primary Source of Being, ‘Our 
Father which is in heaven;’ thither let us ascend. Let us remember 
the ‘years of the right hand of the Most Highest.’ From how much 
evil to come in this life, into what blessedness in the Better Land, 
they may have been taken, how and why it was expedient for them 
and for us that they should have gone away—we kuow not now, but 
we shall know hereafter.” 
That might have been delivered only last Sunday. It is pleas- 
ant thus to be able to conceive what those eloquent lips might 
have said, but could no longer say to us, in the presence of a 
calamity so grave and so paralysing to the imagination as that 
under which we are now suffering. What Dean Stanley said of 
the Greek massacres turned out to be true. No doubt, the death 
of those martyrs didparge Greece of much of her guilt in relation 
to brigandage. Let us hope that Ireland may be purged of the 
sin of assassination in the same way. 


PHASES OF MUSICAL ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Crowsst is the author of two works, which have had a fair 
measure of success,— The Great Tone Poetsand A Book of Musical 
Anecdote. We donot think that his new volume will add to his 
reputation. He would have done better, had he kept to his 
original métier of a compiler of anecdotes about musical persons 
and things, for which his interest in the subject and pleasant 
style tit him well enough. Now, however, he has come forward 
in the character of a musical critic, and the result cannot be 
considered satisfactory. The book before us consists almost 
entirely of a statement of the author’s opinions on our musical 
shortcomings in England. He gives us scarcely any detailed 
information, and in most instances advances little proof beyond 
his own ipse dixit that the facts of the case are as he repre- 
sents them. This would, indeed, be excusable, if the facts were 
well known, and if the author’s remarks were valuable aud intel- 
ligent; but it is not so. There is much unsupported and in- 
accurate statement, and the critical powers of the writer cer- 
tainly do not rise above mediocrity. He begins with an attack 
on the state of our musical criticism, aud prefers the following 
general indictment :-— 

“The present condition of musical criticism in England cannot be 

said to be remarkable either for its quantity or genuine quality. At 
the most, our fund of criticism is only represented by an occasional 
notice in one or more of the daily journals, and by a few class papers, 
which latter, however, are characteristic, and more famons for 
the zeal with which they write up the houses which they represent, 
and the publications issuing therefrom, than for any services which 
they render to the cause of musical art. But even this amount of 
journalistic enterprise would be ample, were the criticisms both 
healthy and of a kind to be desired. . . . . . Thia, however, is not so, 
and in a hundred ways it might be shown how ridiculous a part is 
played by those who ‘do’ the criticism for musical England.” 
This is severe enough; and we continue our reading, in the 
expectation of finding the charge substantiated hy facts. We 
are encouraged by seeing that the words “for instance” follow 
immediately upon the passage we have quoted. Our expecta- 
tions are, however, doomed to disappointment. 'The “ instance ” 
is not definite or concrete, and runs as follows : — 

“For instance, what good is served by the untutored splutterings 
of the anonymous writers in our weekly and bi-weekly prints,— 
writers who, under the garb of some high-flown nom de pluie, regale 
their readers with flippant notes upon @ subject of which such writers 


* Pivises of Musical England, By Frederick J. Crowest. London: Remington 
and Co, : 





know comparatively nothing. Why should the public lend itself to 
such a prostitution of good ink and paper ?” 

There is something at once provoking and amusing about this 
passage. One piece of vague invective is followed by another, 
equally vague, which is called an “ instance.’”’ We are reminded 
of a German Professor, of whom it was said that when he 
wished to elucidate some very abstract metaphysical problem 
by an example, he could never succeed in getting it into a 
more concrete shape than “For instance, Mr. Such-a-one 
does so-and-so, and the result is this-or-that.” Mr. Crowest 
does, indeed, some pages later, give one or two instances. 
of slipshod criticism; but even if these represented a large 
number of cases (and he -gives no proof that they do), they 
would afford a very insufficient justification for his sweeping 
denunciation of the whole tribe of critics. No donbt in music, 
as in everything else, there are those who assume the rile of 
critic without any just title to it; but it is the exception, and 
not the rule. And as for the supposed lack of good criticism, 
we can appeal, in answer, to such well-known instances as Mr. 
Bennett’s or Mr. Corder’s articles in the Musical Times, or to 
some of Mr. Chappell’s admirable analytical programmes to the 
Popular Concerts. Then, again, Mr. Haweis’ Music and Morals 
is a most instructive book, the existence of which renders it at 
least very doubtful whether Mr. Crowest has a right to com- 
plain (p. 11) that we have no musical Ruskin. We can hardly 
think that the recommendation (p. 14) that the newspaper critic 
should explain such terms as adagio and andante, before he makes 
use of them, is seriously meant. On the same principle, the 
cricket reporter should preface his account of a match by a 
definition of bat, ball, and wickets. 

Mr. Crowest holds that the performer of music cannot be its 
interpreter,— firstly, because he does not “ preach” upon his 
subject, and secondly, because musicians are, as a rule, deficient 
in general culture outside the sphere of their own art. We 
confess that this view puzzles us somewhat. No doubt, 
“ preaching,” as Mr. Crowest expresses it, is possible, and very 
helpful to the listener, where the composer has some definite 
story or conception, some idea beyond a purely musical idea, to 
convey to his audience. For example, the overture to Wagner’s 
Tunnhiuser (to take a well-known instance) is founded on a 
certain number of leading melodies, each intended to represent 
a distinct personality or a phase of the hero’s history. There 
is the T'uiunhiuser motif, the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus,” the sensuous 
music descriptive of the temptations of the “ Venusberg,”’ and 
so forth. ‘These are so arranged as to make up the outline of 
Tannhiuser’s story,—his temptation, fall, and deliverance. 
All this should, no doubt, be described and preached upon, 
if the audience is to understand accurately the master’s 
meaning. But how comparatively small is the number of in- 
struamental works which have such a definite dramatic meaning 
The average sonata of Beethoven, for example, consists of purely 
musical ideas, and is not intended to convey any special history, 
or to represent any distinct picture. No doubt, both listener 
and performer may find themselves, occasionally, able to weave 
some dramatic conception in their own fancy out of its materials, 
or to illustrate some phase of their own mind. But, if we mis- 
take not, the composition more often gives rise to feelings quite 
untranslatable into words,—to a series of emotional states, rather 
than to definite intellectual ideas, There are, of course, excep- 
tions, where the master has had a story to tell, which should be 
known, before the full meaning of a sonata or a movement can 
be appreciated. The well-known “ Funeral March” sonata is 
an instance of this; or again, Mr. Charles Hallé’s favourite 
Sonata in KE minor (Op. 90). Still, we repeat, as a rule, we have 
no clue to anything beyond a purely emotional and musical 
idea. And this being so, it seems obvious that it is the per- 
former of the finest musical susceptibility who will convey 
most intelligently to the less tutored listener the composer's 
meaning :— 

* Music’s like poetry ; in each 

Are naineless graces which no methods teach, 

And which a master-hand alone can reach.’’ 
The subtleties of the composer’s musical thought are, indeed, 
* nameless,’ and no “ preaching” on the part of the critic can 
convey them to others. He may, indeed, call attention to 
remarkable passages, or make interesting comparisons of 
parallel passages from other works, but this is not to inter- 
pret. When we say that Madame Schumann is an admirable 
interpreter of her husband’s works, we do not mean that she 
can talk about them, but that she brings out their full mean- 
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Mr. Edmund Gurney (quoted on page 18) that “ the true inter- 
preter of music must always be the performer, not the critic.” 
We say “always,” because even in strictly dramatic works he who 
explains the story which the music tells, holds rather the position 
of the writer of words to a song than that of interpreter. He 
helps the executant, but it is still the executant who conveys—or 
should convey—the composer’s idea as a whole. As to the 
want of general culture among performers, if there be such a 
want, we do not see how it affects their powers of interpreting, 
any more than the fact that Mr. Grace did not know Sanskrit 
would affect his skill as a bat. The best interpreter is he who 
takes in most completely the composer’s meaning, and has at 
the same time such ‘command over his instrument as enables 
him to express all that he sees to be meant. And these 
powers are surely not affected, either for good or for ill, by the 
extent of the musician’s general information. 


COFFEE-PLANTING IN SOUTH INDIA.* 

For nearly the first 150 pages, this book disappointed us. It 
was pleasant reading enough, for Mr. Arnold writes a clear, 
easy style, that carries the reader on; but it was all a mere 
record of that stalest of all stale experiences, a voyage out to 
India in the mail steamer. We pass Gibraltar, get a storm in 
the Mediterranean, take a peep at Port Said, have bestowed on 
us a description of the Suez Canal, of Aden, and of lots of 
other places and things that seemed as familiar as one’s 
neighbour’s windows across the street. So we kept saying, 
«* Why does he not get on ? Where are those Indian hills we came 
to see ?” At last we handed the first volume over to some young- 
sters, to see how they would relish it, and took to the second. 
That fascinated us at once,and charmed away all the impatient 
humours stirred by the first. We not only read it; when that 
was done, we went back to the first volume, and read it through 
too. The whole book was likewise read by the young folks 
aforesaid, and pronounced delightful. They took to it as eagerly 
as if it had been a Jules-Verne romance,—a better commenda- 
tion than that we could not, in one sense, give, although we 
by no means imply that Mr. Arnold dresses up his story in 
romantic colours. On the coutrary, his narrative is singularly 
free from straining of any kind. What he has to tell is told 
modestly, simply, and with due reticence. It is still to be 
wished, we think, that the history of the voyage out to India 
had been shortened, because, pleasantly written though it be, it 
gives a false impression of the quality of the rest of the book ; 
but in nearly every other respect, these two volumes are as 
nearly perfect as they could be. The experiences Mr. Arnold 
has to relate are new to most English readers, and they could 
not be better told. 

The “ Southern India” where Mr. Arnold went coffee-planting 
was the most south-lying portion of that great upland or 
mountainous region of India which, reaching along nearly the 
whole western side of the peninsula, may be said almost to fill 
its southern end. In England, one part of that highland 
country has lately become but too well known, through the 
Wynaad gold discoveries; and the district where Mr. Arnold 
went coffee-planting lies further south still, amongst the 
mountainous jungles comprised in the territory of the Rajah of 
Cochin. It is a great forest country, the home of the elephant, 
tiger, and bison, a country till a few years ago, comparatively 
speaking, unknown. Latterly, however, the pushing English- 
man, impelled by his earth-hunger and his necessity to be doing 
something, has taken to converting this forest jungle into 
coffee gardens, with, we fear, but very indifferent pecuniary 
success. As one reads Mr. Arnold’s descriptions, one 
wonders, indeed, what conld have induced anybody to 
try such a reckless mode of money-making. His position 
was that of assistant-superintendent on a new estate, where all 
the preliminary clearing had to be done. There were giant 
trees to be felled in great numbers, and after they had been 
dried by the tropical sun, they had to be burned, as the sole 
means of freeing the land of the timber. Roots had to be dug 
up, roads made, nurseries of young coffee shrubs prepared, 
watched, and watered; huts or “lines” for the coolies had to 
be built, and a bungalow or bungalows for the European super- 
intendent. All this kind of work Mr. Arnold went through, 
much of it without assistance of any kind, for his chief fell ill 
soon after he arrived, and had to go to the plains in search of 
health. His description of his first muster and pay day, after 
he was left alone, is worth quoting :— 


* On the Indian Hills. By E. L. Arnold. London: Sampson Low and Co. 





| 
“When I entered the great circle of nearly two hundred men 

women, and children, looking as sclemn as might be, with the fateful 
day-book in one hand and a huge bag of copper and silver coins in 
the other, having the half-caste clerk at my elbow to interpret, I wag 
conscious that all eyes were upon me, and my smallest motion was 
being watched in deep silence by the assembled coolies. Determined 
to get into practice as soon as possible, instead of letting the half. 
caste call over the names, I determined to do it myself, and, shooting 
out the bag of money into a glittering heap on the rough wooden 
table in front of me, plunged at once into the long columns of out. 
landish names, which filled ten or twelve folio pages of the day-book 
When I began calling the fearful and wonderful Tamil and 
Canarese names, there was a general titter round the circle, and 
three or four men answered at once, my pronunciation being so 
shaky that they could not distinguish whose name it was. How. 
ever, I suppressed the giggling, and having obtained ‘silence in the 
court,’ forged slowly ahead, every now and then making some mis. 
take which set the natives smiling, but getting slowly into the way 
of the pronunciation, and running up the sums and counting ont the 
change like a booking clerk. Often a coolie would conclude he had 
not got the right amount, and open a discussion, which I had to cut 
very short; and fifty per cent. of them thought their rupees were 
bad, so that from all sides rose the sound of money being chinked 
upon the rock to test its ring. Each native as he came up salaamed 
and held out both his hands, edge to edge, to receive the overflowing 
bounty of the sahib. Poor people! the strongest man amongst them 
who had worked in the rain and sun all the week only took six times 
five annas—about equal to three shillings and fourpence—and on 
this, of course, many had to support a wife and children too ill or 
weak to toil. Then, again, the women—many of them mothers, with 
small brown fragments of humanity slung upon their backs—got 
three annas a day, and the most they could earn was little more than 
two shillings a week. Even the little children came up, ducked their 
small shaven heads in comical homage to the great white sahib, and 
held out very small brown hands for the price which those same 
hands were supposed to have earned, at the rate of a nenny a day. 
Last of all, the maistries received pay at the rate of six or eight 
annas per diem, and then the horse-boys, cooks, sweepers, and 
hangers-on of all sorts. When these were satisfied, there was still a 
small crowd of non-contents who came up and complained that their 
money was bad—would I change it ? which I always did when pos- 
sible, as if a poor fellow earned one rupee and chanced to get paid 
with a bad, unchangeable coin, there was nothing but starvation for 
him during the next week. Others thonght there was a mistake 
somewhere—always to their disadvantage—and their names had to 
be hunted for, and the amount of money given compared with that 
entered in the book. It was nopeless to please them all, but on 
going over the accounts during the course of the next evening, I was 
well satisfied to find there was only an error of afew annas—happily 
too much given out, not too little.” 


This extract we have chosen, not for its exceptional beauty, for 
there are many exquisite descriptions of scenery in the book 
which would better show the author’s powers, but we have 
selected it as the best means of letting the reader know the kind 
of men with which the English coffee planter expects to accom- 
plish, and does accomplish in part, the remarkable reclamation 
work he has undertaken in the uplands of Southern India. 
The permanent workers on these coffee plantations are all of the 
feeble class above described, and at the time of which Mr. 
Arnold speaks, they were suffering from the effects of the 
terrible famine which decimated Central Indiaand Madras. We 
fear all planters are not so kind to these feeble folk as Mr. 
Arnold, and that they suffer not a little at the hands of their 
taskmasters; but, kind or unkind, it must be hard work to get 
paying labour out of them. There are better workers, it is true, 
who serve in gangs and take jobs by the piece; but these go 
when the job is done, and the steady work of the estates must 
be done by the permanent hands. Perhaps in time this 
difficulty would right itself, although, when we add to it the 
numerous disadvantages of the climate to Europeans (Mr. 
Arnold, for instance, had to give up the task, and come home, to 
save his life,—had he not done so, he must have fallen a victim 
to jungle-fever), the uncertainties of the coffee crop, the absence 
of facilities for transport, and the tendency of the soil to dis- 
appear altogether, when no longer protected by the mighty 
forest trees, the prospects of coffee-planting in that part of the 
world cannot be considered bright. Some few estates may pay, 
but the majority are never likely to do so, unless in the hands of 
those who buy them up from bankrupts at a fraction of their 
cost. No wonder, then, that the coffee-planters of the Wynaad 
took to gold-mining. It looks much more promising ; yet, apart 
altogether from any question of the quality of ores, the difficulties 
which beset coffee-growing must also, to a large extent, hinder 
most, if not all, of these Indian gold-mines from yielding large 
returns. Native skilled labour there is none. Europeans will 
not face the jungle fever, save for high pay. ‘Transport for 
heavy machinery must often be unobtainable, for love or 
money, &c. It is a dreary prospect, we fear; but we wander 
from our subject. Except incidentally, Mr. Arnold says nothing 
about gold-mining and its prospects. Some rocks in his dis- 
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a iacietectecnemnbin 
trict looked like gold-bearing quartz, he says; but as yet, the 
Rajah of Cochin has not made money by the sale of mining 
concessions. 

Mr. Arnold has much more to say about the beasts and birds, 
the flowers and the trees, of the country around his “ hut” and 
neighbourhood. ‘This is, indeed, the most charming part of 
his book, and we wish we had room for quotation. Better, 
perhaps, it is, that we have not, for this part of the book should 
be read as a whole, and snippets of the best might spoil the 
reader's appetite. We have not enjoyed a book of the kind 
so thoroughly for many a day. 





DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE.* 

Tr is seldom that we have so pleasant a task as that of criticising 
the book now before us, for it is seldom indeed that we have 
the luck to come across one at once so amusing, so clever, and 
so absolutely inoffensive. When, to all these merits, we add 
the delightful fact of its being in one volume, it will be seen at 
once how deep our debt of gratitude to the author must be. It 
is, unfortunately, very difficult to give a good idea of this clever 
novel in merely reviewing it, for the dialogue is throughout so 
good, the characters, minor as well as principal, so ably sketched, 
and the slight plot so well guided and developed, that pages of 
quotation would be necessary, were we to quote all we should 
like, or try to give any fair idea of the quiet satire that runs 
through the volume. We can only hope to direct our readers’ 
attention to it, by the sketch that we can give. 

The title is intentionally misleading, for few would expect to 
find Dr. Breen a young and handsome woman, who, having, like 
many other girls, become convinced early in life that she shall 
never marry, has, in all simplicity and earnestness, adopted a 
vocation, and has graduated in a homeopathic medical school 
in New York. She has noidea of taking any masculine tone in 
her life, she wishes to work as a woman among women and 
children, and she is too genuinely simple-minded to have 
discovered how unfit she is, naturally, for the profession 
she has adopted. We are told, indeed, that she did not 
consider herself specially gifted for the work, but that she 
looked upon it as a means of forming her own character and 
of being useful to others, and accordingly, when the story opens, 
we find her under circumstances peculiarly favourable for both 
these processes, having come to a small sea-side place in 
America, given as “ Jocelyn’s,” with her mother, a sick friend 
whom Dr. Breen has taken charge of medically and financially 
for a time, and the friend’s child. Of Mrs. Breen, we are told 
that,— 

“She was an old lady, who had once kept a very vigilant con- 
science for herself, but after making her life unhappy with it for 
some threescore years, she now applied it entirely to the exaspera- 
tion and condemnation of others. She had never actively opposed 
her daughter studying medicine, but at every step after the decisive 
step was taken, she was beset with misyivings lest Grace was not 
fully alive to the grave responsibilities of her office, which she accu- 
mulated upon the girl in proportion as she flung off all responsibilities 
of her own.” 

The sick friend, Mrs. Maynard, can, perhaps, speak best for 
herself :— 

“<T’m not going to take more cold. I can always tell when I am. 
—I’m sure there’s nothing to keep me out. ‘That's th» worst of 
these lonely places; my mind preys upon itself. That’s what Dr. 
Nixon always said. He said it was no use in air, so long as my mind 
preyed upon itself. He said that I ought to divert my mind all I could, 
and keep it from preying upon itself; that it was worth all the medi- 
cine in the world.’—‘ That’s perfectly true. —‘ Then you oughtn’t to 
keep reminding me all the time that I’m sick. That’s what starts 
my mind to preying upon itself, and when it gets going once, I can’t 
stop myself. I ought to treat myself just like a well person, that’s 
what the doctor said.’ ” 

Of course, Mrs. Maynard is an intolerable fool, and we sympa- 
thise with Mrs. Breen’s weariness of her; but she is ill, friend- 
less, and Grace, though she has never liked her, and though she 
is fretted beyond self-control by her wilful folly, protects and 
helps her as she did when they were at school. Mrs. Maynard is 
also trying to obtain a divorce from her husband, whom Grace has 
never seen, but, on Mrs. Maynard’s information, she believes 
that he has treated his wife cruelly, and deserted her heart- 
lessly. Therefore, Grace’s warmest sympathy is roused for 
her, and she tries to cure her bodily and protect her mentally 
from the criticisms of the other ladies at Jocelyn’s. There do not 
seem to be any gentlemen there. Jocelyn’s “has many natural 
advantages. The broad plateau is cooled by a breeze from the 
o* De: Deen's Seastine. By William D. Howells, Author of ‘‘ The Lady of the 
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vast forests behind it, which comes laden with health and fresh- 
ness from the young pines; the sea at its feet is warmed by the 
Gulf Stream to a temperature delicious for bathing :’— 


“Tt is true that you reach it from the top by a flight of eighty steps, 
but it is easy enough to go down; and the ladies go down every day, 
taking their novels or their needlework with them. They have 
various notions of a bath; some conceive that it is bathing to sit in 
the edge of the water and emit shrieks as the surge sweeps against 
them; others run boldly in, and, after a moment of poignant hesita- 
tion, jump up and down half a dozen times, and run out; yet others 
imagine it better to remain immersed to the chin for a given space, 
looking towards the shore with lips tightly shut and the breath held. 
But, after the bath, they are all of one mind; they lay their shawls 
on the warm sand, and spreading out their hair to dry, they doze in 
the sun in such coils and masses as the unconscious figure lends itself 
to. When they rise from their beds, they sit in the shelter of the 
cliff, and kuit or sew, while one of them reads aloud, and another 
stands watch to announce the coming of the seals, which frequent a 
reef near the shore in great numbers.” 


Mrs. Maynard naturally finds this existence very dull, and on 
the unexpected appearance of a young man who had been an 
intimate friend of hers and of her husband's, she strikes up a 
flirtation with him, including moonlight walks and sitting out 
after dark, which scandalises all the other ladies in the 
hotel :— 


‘“**T presume,’ said young Mrs. Scott, with a deferential glance at 
Grace, ‘that the sun is good for a person with lung-difficulty ? 
Grace silently refused to consider herself appealed to, and Mrs. 
Merritt said, ‘ Better than the moon, I should think.’ Some of the 
others tittered, but Grace looked up at Mrs. Merritt, and said, ‘I 
don’t think Mrs. Maynard’s case is so bad that she need be afraid of 
either.’ ‘Oh! I am so glad to hear it,’ rejoined the other. She 
looked round, but was unable to form a party. By twos or threes 
they might have liked to take Mrs. Maynard to pieces, but no one 
cares to make unkind remarks before a whole company of people. 
Some of the ladies even began to say pleasant things about Mr. 
Libby, as if he were Grace’s friend.” 

Mr. Libby—we must protest, by the way, against such an 
atrocious name, for the hero of a novel—is most guiltlessly 
unconscious of the part he is made to play; but Grace believes 
the worst of him, and snubs him persistently to the best of her 
power. Her grave, stern remonstrances with her friend are 
met and countered in the way in which any clever woman can 
be countered who treads in any degree outside the beaten track 
of womanhood :— 

‘“**T never undertook the care of you socially. You are nearly 
as old as I am, and you have had a great deal more experience of 
life than I have.’ Mrs. Maynard sighed deeply in assent. ‘ But if 
you will provoke people to talk of you, you must expect criticism. 
I shall have to be plain, and tell you that I can’t have them sneer- 
ing and laughing at any one who is my guest. I can’t let you defy 
public opinion here.’—‘ Why, Grace, you defy public opinion yourself 
a good deal more than I do, every minute.’—‘ I ? How dol defy it ?’ 
demanded Grace, indignantly.—‘ By being a doctor.’ Grace opened 
her lips to speak, but she was not a ready person, and she felt the 
thrust. Before she could say anything, Mrs. Maynard went on: 
‘There isn’t one of them that doesn’t think you much more scandal- 
ous than if you were the greatest flirt alive. But [don’t mind them, 
aud why should you ?’” 


Grace may well complain to her mother,— 


“*T havethe satisfaction of knowing that whatever people think of 
Lonise’s yiddiness, I’m a great deal more scandalous tothem than she is, 
simply because I wish to do some good in the world, in away that women 
haven't done itusually...... Talk about men being obstacles! It’s 
other women. There isn’t a woman in the house that wouldn’t sooner 
trust herself in the hands of the stupidest boy that got his diploma with 
me, than she would in mine. Louise knowsit...... and I’ve no 
influence with her about her conduct, because she understands per- 
fectly well that they all consider me much worse. She prides her- 
self on doing me justice. She patronises me. She tells me that I’m 
just as nice as if I hadn’t “been through all that.”’ Grace rose, 
and a Jaugh, which was half a sob, broke from her.” 

An unguarded expedition on the water, ending in a ducking, 
makes Mrs. Maynard really alarmingly ill; and, as might be 
expected, she loses all confidence in Grace’s medical powers, 
and ultimately requests to have another doctor, and that her 
husband may be brought. Grace believes herself to be respon- 
sible for the illness, and in an agony of conscientious misery 
makes herself a slave to every whim of Mrs. Maynard’s, and 
would break down altogether, but for the help and friendliness 
of the supposed reprobate, Walter Libby. From him, too, she 
learns for the first time to think well of Mr. Maynard, whom, 
to her amazement, she now hears of as a devoted husband, who 
would never have left his wife but by her wish. Another 
doctor—a man, of course—is called in, and as Grace, singularly 
enough, does not seem to have realised before that an allo- 
pathic physician would refuse to consult or to act with a 
homeopath, she is turned into a mere nurse, and allowed no 
opinion whatever on the case. This, however, she regards as 
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an expiation of her fault; she does her work admirably, and has 
no idea that Walter Libby’s presence is in any way a comfort 
to her, till, in an unguarded moment, she surprises him into a 
proposal, which is completely unexpected by her, and which, on 
the spur of the moment, she declines. They agree that he must 
go away as soon as Mr. Maynard, who has been telegraphed 
for, arrives, which he does in a couple of days, and finds his 
wife just over the real crisis of the illness, and decidedly con- 
valescent ; and Grace's belief in her friend is finally demolished 
by seeing how readily he assumes the care of his wife, who, on 
her part, is delighted to see him again. He nurses her tenderly, 
and explains the secret of their married life to Grace, when he 
tells her :— 

“<Tt?s going to come out all right in the end, and I reckon I’ve got 
to help it along. Why, I suppose every man’s a trial at times, doctor.’ 
—‘I daresay. I know that every woman is,’ said the girl.—‘ Is that 
so? Well, may be, you're partly right. ..... You see, 2n incom- 
patibility is a pretty hard thing to manage. You can’t forgive it like 
areal grievance. You have to try other things, and find out there 
are worse things, and then you come back to it, and stand it.’” 
How Grace, less and less needed by the Maynard party, begins 
to find life more and more trying, and reproaches herself as the 
cause of all her troubles; how, to her unbounded surprise, the 
rough, harsh physician who had laughed at her and set her aside, 
suddenly becomes an ardent and very determined lover on her 
hands; how her dread of him opens her eyes to her own feel- 
ings for Walter Libby; how that young man opportunely “puts 
in an appearance,” and after showing incredible stupidity for 
half an hour, is made to understand his own happiness; and 
how we finally take leave of Mrs. Libby, carrying on her medi- 
cal work in the way which the author evidently thinks the only 
safe one for any woman,—under her husband’s guidance,—all 
this, and much more, which we sincerely regret not having space 
to quote at length, we counsel our readers to study for them- 
selves; and we may wind up with Mrs. Maynard’s last and, 
perhaps, best speech. It is made on hearing of Grace’s engage- 
ment :— 

‘“*¢What’s going to become of all your high purposes? You can’t 
do anything with them when you’re married. But you won’t have 
any occasion for them, that’s one comfort.’—‘It’s not my idea of 
marriage, that any high purpose will be lost in it.’—‘ Oh, it isn’t any- 
body’s, before they get married. I had such high purposes, I couldn’t 
rest. I felt like hiring a hall, as George says, all thetime.’..... ‘Oh, 
yes, George and I have bad a good deal of light let in on us.’..... ‘It 
would have been easy enough to get a divorce, and George wouldn’t 
have opposed it; but 1 looked at it in this way, that the divorce 
wouldn’t have put us back where we were, any way, as I had supposed 
it would. That’s the worst of getting married ; you break into each 
other’s lives...... And J just concluded that there could not be any 
trial that wouldn’t be a great deal easier to bear, than getting rid of all 
your trials; and I just made up my mind that if any divorce was to 
be got, George Maynard might get it himself; a temporary separation 
was bad enough for me, and I told him so, about the first words I 
could speak...... We’ ve found out that we can’t marry and then be- 
come single, any more than we could die and come to life again. 
And don’t you forget it, Grace! You don’t half know yourself now. 
You know what you have been, but getting married lets loose all 
your possibilities. ..... Oh, you'll have need of all your good 
principles, I can tell you; and if you've a mind to do anything 
practical in the way of high purposes, | reckon there'll be use for 
them all.’ ” 


A NEW ANALOGY.* 
Near y all apologetic literature tends to become obsolete. It 
is, perhaps, sometimes, a melancholy reflection for Mr. Row, or 
Professor Luthardt, or the Christian Evidence Society, that 
what they are now doing has been done in one way or another 
since the time of Justin Martyr, and probably will be 
done till the Millennium. They have, however, this consola- 
tion, that the apologists do not perish so speedily and com- 
pletely as their opponents. People still sometimes read War- 
burton’s Divine Legation, and Berkeley’s Alciphiron ; but who 
reads Toland, or Tindal, or Collins, or Chubb? Yet, on the whole, 
posterity is equally just to both parties in the controversy, and 
forgets both with a wholesome impartiality. A few great 
works survive; but even these are more talked of than read. 
To men of this generation, it is easier to read and appreciate 
Mozley on Miracles than even the greatest apologetic work 
of the last century, the Analogy itself. The unsuitableness, 
here and there, of its language, and occasionally of its argu- 
ments, to current theories and objections, makes men reject it, 
as out of date; and this is harmful, because they are apt to 
confuse the language, which is out of date, with the method, 
which is not. ‘There is, then, a want of an adaptation of the 
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method, the actual argument from analogy, to the altered 
condition of the controversy, and especially to the great 
changes in the scientific view of nature which have been 
brought about by such doctrines as evolution and the 
conservation of energy. This want the anonymous author 
of A New Analogy has attempted to supply. After employing 
analogy, in conjunction with the Darwinian theory of the 
world, to prove the necessity for a supernatural revelation, and 
the “ preliminary likeness’ of the two phenomena, nature ang 
revelation, he shows further, still using analogy, that revelation 
cannot have been produced in the course of Nature, and that it 
has the same kind of evidence as that on which we rely for our 
knowledge of natural facts. Having thus cleared the ground, 
he takes the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the revela- 
tion of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, the 
morality of Christ’s teaching, the doctrine of Redemption and 
of the Atonement, and shows the likeness of each to the course 
of Nature, as revealed to us by the latest scientific discoveries 
and hypotheses. 

“Cellarius”’ has evidently taken up this work as a labour of love, 
A New Analogy is a book distinguished by a certain tone of 
reverent caution and thoughtfulness, and by sympathy with 
both sides in the controversy, which render it well worth study- 
ing. Like its great model, it impresses us with its genuineness, 
as the account of the slowly-formed conclusions of a very honest 
mind; and the impression is not disturbed by the occasional 
subtlety of the argument. It is full of thoughtful and happy 
suggestions; many of the obiter dicta might be worked out in 
separate essays and sermons of great value, and it often accom- 
plishes with success the author’s object of adapting the argu- 
ment from analogy to the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the book, as a whole, leaves us disappointed 
and unsatisfied. The author might have made more of his 
subject than he has; the Analogy for the nineteenth century 
remains still unwritten. We will try to point out some of the 
canses of what we believe to be his failure. In the first place, 
he who attempts to rewrite Butler’s Analogy should thoroughly 
know his original, and we cannot help thinking that “ Cellarius” 
has occasionally seriously misrepresented Butler. On p. 30, he 
contrasts the new with the old Analogy, on the ground that, 
whereas Butler had frequently to fall back “ on man’s ignorance 
and on the limitation of human faculties,” we can now depend 
“rather upon the extent of our information, and upon our ability 
to discover the methods of Divine working in Nature and in 
Revelation.” But the argument from human ignorance is no mere 
detail of the Analogy, which our increased knowledge enables 
us to dispense with ; it is the foundation of the whole. Though 
Butler may occasionally have overstrained it, yet his general 
use of itis to establish our inability to argue a priori, to say what 
religion ought to be, what God ought to do. “ For this kind of 
speculation,” says Butler, “ we may see beforehand that we have: 
not faculties.’”’ Therefore, we must “turn our thoughts to what 
we experience to be the conduct of Nature with respect to in 
telligent creatures. .... . and let us compare the known con- 
stitution and course of things with. ..... what religion 
teaches us to believe and expect.” In other words, as our 
ignorance prevents us from knowing everything, we must fall 
back on what we do know, and argue from that to what we do 
not know. Our ignorance, then, is the very foundation of the 
argument from analogy. 

Again, “Cellarius” shares the common mistake of thinking that 
Butler argues from the difficulties in Nature to the difficulties 
in Religion, and justifies these by those. It is true that there 
are reasons, which we cannot now go into, for representing this 
as Butler’s method; and it is true that on p. 12, “Cellarius” owns 
that Butler “extended his use of analogy much beyond the, 
perhaps, rather narrow office, of answering objections namely, 
to which in words he confined it.’ But even thus qualified, 
this is a misrepresentation of the Analogy. The principle of 
the work is contained in the introduction, where Butler distinctly 
proposes to show that Nature and Revelation are “ analogous 
and of a piece,” and that “ both may be traced up to the same 
general laws, and resolved into the same principles of divine 
conduct.” Naturally, he would chiefly deal with those parts of 
revelation to which objections have been made, and his argu- 
ment, therefore, would often be limited to the difficulties in both 
sclemes; but that does not prove, in the teeth of his own 
words, that this was his method, and the only field for the 
analogical argument. 

Passing over minor points in which “Cellarius” seems to have 
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misunderstood Butler, we cannot overlook his strange confusion 
petween Nature and natural religion. “In proportion as men 
can combine Nature, or, if the expression be preferred, natural 
religion and Revelation together, they will be able to build up 
au inexpugnable fortress.” This he gives as a paraphrase of 
Butler’s ‘statement that “Christianity is a republication of 
natural religion.” But surely no student of the Analogy needs 
to be told that by “natural religion,” Butler meant not the 
scientific truths about Nature which experience gives us, but 
the information about God which we may gather from our 
unassisted knowledge of the world; and to confuse the two as 
“(Cellarius” does, not only in this passage, but throughout the 
book, is misleading, and is the result of an attempt to force 
Butler’s system into conformity with his own. 

It is this vagueness as to the real method of the Analogy, 
this want of clearness as to the main lines of his argument, that 
makes the book so disappointing. In reading the old Analogy, 
one felt that, whatever the shortcomings in details might be, 
the main idea of the work was clear and strong, and of an im- 
perishable value; but here we cannot but feel that it is good 
and helpful in the details, but not in the whole. The author 
shows a want of grasp that weakens his whole work. 

Another cause of weakness is the attempt to include too 
many under the term “ Christians,” and too little under the term 
“Christianity.” He would take in all who call themselves 
Christians, and would exclude from his argument all doctrines 
rejected by “men who, by their own profession and in the view 
of the world, are plainly Christian people.” But we should have 
thought that nothing in the history of Christianity was more 
clearly shown than the fact that it is impossible to draw the line 
between contested and uncontested doctrine, to mark off a cer- 
tain number of truths as universally acknowledged, and to treat 
such truths for any purpose as the essence of the Gospel. “ Cel- 
larius’’ owns as much, by referring to the case of the “ few excel- 
lent persons who, while ‘disbelieving ...... the New-Testament 
history, do not, nevertheless, feel inclined to give up the noble 
name of Christians.” Perhaps, there are more of these than 
“Cellarius ” thinks; at all events, his Analogy will be wasted 
on them, as they will hardly acknowledge one of the religious 
truths on which he bases it. : 

This dangerously wide and vague view of Christianity is allied 
to the fallacy into which he falls about sectarianism. In one of 
the best and finest passages in the book he claims for Christianity 
an “essential foundation of truth,” because it has been so criticised 
and disputed over; in this, he says, it is analogous to things which 
have “real existence ” in nature. They “present themselves, 
just because they are real, in different shapes or on different 
sides to various minds and epochs.” But “there is a kind of 
unity about false systems, which does not admit of being dis- 
puted about, which, as it were, evaporates in the crucible of criti- 
cism.” They “ may be received and believed in, but only upon 
condition that people think the same way concerning them, and 
that, too, the way in which they were first promulgated.” This 
is true and admirably put, but his inference is strange. “ What- 
ever men may now think of the sectarian spirit, without it there 
would have been no Christianity.” Surely it does not follow 
that because Christianity, being a real truth, can endure secta- 
rian discussion, it could not exist without it. Sectarianism may 
be an invariable accompaniment of truth, but it is certainly not 
the condition of its existence. 

The constructive part of the book is better than the intro- 
ductory matter. The arguments in the chapter on the revela- 
tion of the Father are exceedingly thoughtful and striking, 
though there is, here and elsewhere in the book, a tendency to 
fancifulness, as in the attempted analogy between Jesus Christ 
and the sun. Theauthor’s claim, however, for Christianity, that 
it proclaimed the truth of the unity of God at a time when 
Nature seemed to prove polytheism, is not fanciful; and he 
rightly asserts that modern science strongly confirms the ori- 
ginal doctrine of Revelation; “ gravitation is not the thought of 
two minds; the law of conflict and survival (with all the moral 
issues therein involved) is not the expression of two contradic- 
tory wills.” We would commend this thought to those who are 
disposed, by John Stuart Mill’s example, to adopt a sort of Mani- 
cheism. But in trying to justify the Christian doctrine of the love 
of God, “ Cellarius” seems to us to lay too great a stress upon 
happiness. ‘ Whatever we instinctively or by general consent 
term ‘natural,’ is associated with pleasure to the partaker thereof.” 
For this universal assumption (for it is nothing more) he claims 
the warrant of science, in that “the survival of the fittest 





means, when translated into the language of morals, the sur- 
vival of the happiest, for life in Nature is identical with happi- 
ness in man.” No; the “fittest” are rather those who have 
the strongest and most unconquerable desire for happiness; it 
by no means follows that they attain to it by “survival.” His 
whole argument seems to be based on the unwarranted assump- 
tion that increase in prosperity, in civilisation, even in mere life, 
means increase in happiness. How do we know that the savage 
who is being improved off the face of the earth is not at least as 
happy as his exterminator? If you make the acquisition of happi- 
ness a test of the progress of the species, you are landed at 
once in inextricable diffi, alties as to the calculation of happiness 
and questions of comparative powers of feeling pain, which 
would complicate and obscure quite unnecessarily the whole 
theory. We are sometimes tempted to think that the happiness 
in the world is, like foree, a constant quantity, which only 
varies in distribution, and certainly cannot be increased or de- 
creased by civilisation, or progress, or the struggle for existence. 
At all events, we should shrink from resting the proof of Ged's 
love on so frail a foundation as the theory that “ life in Nature 
is identical with happiness in man.” 

We have not space to notice the many points of interest in 
A New Analogy, points which, whether we feel agreement or 
disagreement with them, at least set us thinking. We must 
end with strongly recommending the whole section dealing with 
the revelation and work of the Son, and especially the chapter 
on the self-sacrifice of Christ; and, on the other hand, with a 
protest against the vague and unsatisfactory treatment of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We open every fresh book of 
Christian evidences or dogmatics with the hope of finding this 
great and important doctrine worthily discussed from the philo- 
sophical and scientific stand-point of our age, and we are always 
disappointed. But in spite of “ Cellarius’”’ failure in this and 
in some other points, his book should be read and studied, for it is 
the work of a reverent, meditative, and subtle mind, which has 
realised the truth so finely expressed in the author’s own words 
about Nature and Revelation :— 

“In both these mysterious regions, where reason stops baffled and 
the imagination drops down appalled, traces of a primal Being, 
glimpses of mind, whispers of spiritual voices, indications of forces 
from far-off places, and testifying of indiscoverable realities to be re- 
vealed in their time, come and go, and still persist in returning, and 
haunting the soul with the very presence of the Creator himself. As 
they know well who have bowed themselves before the shrine of the 
living God, either in the creation of the world or in the manifestation 
of Christ, but they know best who have bowed themselves in both.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—= 

Egypt: Political, Financial, and Strategical. By Griffin W. Vyse. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Vyse’s book is full of matter, the results 
at which an acute and unprejudiced observer of facts in Egypt has 
arrived. Especially valuable are the remarks on the possible re- 
clamation of Jand from the brackish lakes and marshes which now 
occupy so much of the scanty area of Egypt. Here Mr. Vyse speaks 
from experimental knowledge. He feels sure that they might be 
filled up by the deposit of the Nile mud, if the river were turned into 
them, as it easily might be. There is a very pleasing estimate of 
the character of the Fellaheen, who, even if we allow a discount on 
Mr. Vyse’s estimate, seem less spoilt by eight thousand years of 
slavery than might be reasonably hoped for. The great purchase 
of Suez Canal shares by Lord Beaconsfield meets with strong approval. 
Apart from all considerations of politics, the commercial aspect of 
the transaction is satisfactory. They were bought five years ago for 
four million pounds, and now they might be sold in the market for ten 
millions. The upshot of Mr. Vyse’s observations and previsions is a 
conclusion which, disguise it or put it out of sight as they will, a good 
many Englishmen entertain in their hearts. ‘* The Suez Canal is the 
point d@appui of our hold on India. The direct control of it by England 
appears to all thinking Englishmen as absolutely essential, and of 
the highest and most vital importance. It inay, for various political 
bimassaiiat be delayed, but it is inevitable that, sooner or later, we MUST 
make the Suez Canal British property.” 

Wanderings, South and East. By Walter Coote. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Coote divides the record of his four years’ wanderings 
into four parts,—his journeyings and observations in Australasia, in 
Polynesia, in China and Japan, and in South America. He did not 
go ‘to any very out-of-the-way places; in South America, for in- 
stance, his visits were limited to Peru, Chili, and Brazil; but his 
book is not wanting in interest. It gives the impression of being 
the work of an intelligent and candid observer. In Australia, he 
thinks New South Wales to be the colony which has the greatest 
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hopes for the future. He paid a visit to Pitcairn Island, and gives a 
description of the people, which is not the less trustworthy because 
it has two sides. The people are “incorrigibly lazy,” but they are 
very good. ‘There is practically no immorality among them, and 
very little quarrelling.”’ In Fiji, Mr. Coote had a curious experience, 
—he was cured of the effects of a bite by a “native doctor,” a girl 
of sixteen, who stroked the affected finger for half an hour, and cured 
it. At least, it was “ quite cured by the next morning.’’ The account 
of China and Japan is specially worth reading. It is a shrewd obser- 
vation that the government of China “is whole decades behind the 
people, and in the sister kingdom it is generations before them.” “I 
hardly know,” says the writer, “which is the more fatally wrong 
condition.” As to Polynesia, we specially commend to the notice of 
our readers pages 208-214. Here we have a simple record, without 
comment, of outrages perpetrated by natives of the less frequented 
islands on white men, and by white men on natives. It is a dismal 
tale, and supplies another argument for the contention of those who 
maintain that the labour traffic is an abomination, which must be 
destroyed, because it cannot be reformed. What hope of reforma- 
tion, indeed, when a well-informed man (Mr. Neilson, ‘one of the 
oldest and most universally respected of South Sea Island mis- 
sionaries”’) can write thus :—‘ Attention having been directed to the 
character of the Government agents on the labour vessels, I 


have to state that I have seen a few of them. I know 
pretty intimately two of them. One was a _ broken-down, 
unreformed drunkard. <A captain of a man-of-war said to 


me, ‘I do not know what the Queensland Government mean by 
appointing a man like that. Fora glass of whisky, he would sign 
anything.’ The other was a captain who had been engaged in the 
labour traffic, and who, for irregularities, had been removed from his 
command.” The Colonial Governments are composed of men too 
deeply interested in cheap labour to be impartial. “‘ Ten natives have 
perished from the cruelty of the white man, for every white man that 
has perished at the hands of the natives.’’ This is the deliberate con- 
clusion of one who “ has had popular knowledge of this labour traffic 
from the very beginning.” 

England on the Defensive. By Captain J. T. Barrington. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Captain Barrington works out in great 
detail an imaginary campaign fought by an enemy on the soil of 
England. He supposes our Fleet to have been disabled, and a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, divided into two armies, landed on our coast. 
These are very large postulates. Has such an army, or anything 
like such an army, been ever transported by sea? The Allied forces in 
the Crimea amounted at first to about a third of the number, and their 
transport required the assemblage of the very largest fleet that had 
ever been seen. But the preliminaries being granted, the narrative 
of operations is well imagined. The author takes into account the 
nature of our country, and describes the operations on both sides 
with much clearness and force. 

Sie Months in the Ranks; or, the Gentleman Private. (Smith and 
Elder.)—The author of this book describes his antecedents and 
explains his motives with all the candour that could be desired. He 
enlisted not because he had a military enthusiasm which could not 
be otherwise satisfied, but because he had got into a variety of 
scrapes which had exhausted, he feared, his father’s patience, and 
certainly had left him without sufficient audacity to ask for further 
help. Accordingly, he accosts one of the jovial old soldiers who are 
to be seen loitering about George Strect, Westminster, and takes 
service as a gunner in the Royal Artillery. A very curious business 
is this enlisting, and the “ Gentleman Private” has something to say 
about it which is worth reading and considering. It would have been 
well, however, if he had given his readers some idea of the time 
to which he refers. We gather that it was some years ago, 
as he speaks of having enlisted for ‘twelve years,’ and as he 
also has had the opportunity since of watching tke career of 
several of his companions in arms. We _ should like, too, to 
have had some guarantee from the publisher that we are read- 
ing fact, not fiction. The book looks genuine, there is nothing 
in it that is not perfectly credible; but its chief value lies in 
its being a genuine transcript of real experiences. Declining with 
commendable resolution an eligible offer of marriage from a lady who 
kept a tobacconist’s shop (it is a little staggering, by the way, to 
find her talking of her banker and her solicitor), he joins his battery 
at Sheerness. ‘Life in Barracks” is the subject of the following 
chapters, and a very fertile subject it is. The general upshot is that 
this life is much more tolerable, even to one who had had the previ- 
ous associations of the writer, than would be imagined. And then his 
way was smoothed by some money, which procured for him, among 
other things, the devoted attentions of a servant, a very queer 
character indeed, but one who rendered him very considerable service. 
All this part of the book is full of valuable information, supposing, that 
is, that it is authentic. One ofthe most serious matters that are men- 
tioned in it ig the almost total neglect of their duties to the men by the 
commissioned officers. These, the author tells us, leave their work to 
“non-coms.,” who are practically the managers of everything. And 





| 
this, it must be remembered, is in what is supposed to be a select, 
corps. The effort required to obtain a commission in the Artillery ig 
so serious, that no one, one would suppose, would undergo it, except 
he had a genuine liking for the military life. And yet these officers 
are described by the author, who writes without any bitterness, and 
seems to have received kind treatment from his superiors, as the 
merest idlers. Is it so now ? 


Novets.—A Poor Squire. By Holme Lee. 2 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.) —It is always a pleasure to read one of ‘‘ Holme Lee’s” novels, 
a pleasure not a little increased when we turn to them from the 
tedious frivolities or dismal moods of passion and crime with which 
some writers would amuse or instruct. The Poor Squire ig 
love-story, pure and simple. When we are first introduced to the 
hero, he has had his disappointment. His father, offended by the 
too evident ennui which the girl to whom he is engaged shows in her 
first visit to the family home, leaves away from him the greater part 
of his wealth. He is now a poor man, and her friends break off the 
match. Some years afterwards, their influence makes her contract 
a new engagement, a grand match, for the new lover is a duke, only 
old enough to be her grandfather. But the Squire is stirred to 
rebellion, and she, too, when she finds that he is faithful to his old 
passion, asserts herself. There are no grand emotions, no har- 
rowing scenes, or startling surprises. The tale has just the quiet 
charm which surrounds the Squire’s home, ‘a land of ancient 
peace.” But we follow it with unfailing interest, so natural is 
everything, so graceful the touch with which the author brings her 
men and women before us.——Farnborough Hall. By H. Simmons, 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is about as odd a novel as we have 
ever seen. It is really a book about farming, dressed up as a tale 
with a very slender disguise indeed. There are two or three wed- 
dings, indeed, to wind up the story in the orthodox fashion ; but they 
are scarcely led up to by any love-passages. But of instruction on 
a variety of farming matters there is a vast amount. The author has 
his prejudices. He does not like tithes, and says some very hard 
things about the clergy, partly because they have not made the 
allowances to the tithe-payers which they might or ought to 
have done. We fancy that very few indeed have been in 
a position to do so; and we know, as a fact, that many 
have been in the deepest distress themselves. If a return could 
be made of tithes unpaid during the last two years, it 
would be found that the clergy have lost terribly. The societies that 
have special cognizance of the necessities of the clergy have some- 
thing to say about this. As for Mr. Simmons’ beneficed clergyman 
who gets a thousand a year from his living and another thousand. 
from his “college,” and pays his curate £70, we frankly say that 
we do not believe in him. Then Mr. Simmons very much regrets the 
old malt-tax. Who would have thought to hear this, of all things in 
the world, remembered with an affectionate regret ? He approves of 
the Ground-Game Act, the only real boon, he thinks, the farmer has 
had. Of practical suggestions about draining, cropping, and the 
like, we cannot pretend to judge. About one thing he is, we are 
sure, quite right. A farmer should begin by learning the history 
of his farm. If, for instance, he sees in a pasture old traces of 
the plough, he may be sure that it has been tried before as arable, 
and tried to no profit. Generally, fields vary very much as persons 
vary, and any one who secks to apply to them cut-and-dry methods 
will surely come to grief. If Virgil did not know much about farm- 
ing, he knew this. 


New Epitions.—We have received a very elegant addition to 
Messrs. Kegan Paul and Trench’s “ Parchment Library,” Q. Horatt 
Flacct Opera, edited by Mr. F. W. Cornish. The pleasing simplicity 
of the binding, the dead-white hue of the paper, so agreeable to the 
eyes, and the clear, elegant type, combine to make this volame, 
which is not too large or heavy for a pocket of rational size, much to 
be desired. The most companionable of the Classical authors could not 
be presented in a more convenient and attractive form. Another 
reprint, aiming at being solidly useful rather than ornamental, is 
Leviathan; ov, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Commonwealth, 
by Thomas Hobbes. (James Thornton, Oxford.)—We wish that it had 
come within the purpose of the editor tu give us some account of 
Hobbes (he limits this severely to just three lines), and an analysis of 
his work. As it is, we do not even get a table of contents or an 
index. Still, itisan event to get a great English classic in a con- 
venient volume and clearly printed, and we must be thankful, if not. 
wholly content.——“ Avia’s” admirable Odyssey of Homer Done into 
English Verse (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), has, we are glad to see, 
reached a second edition. The title-page tells us that the pseudonym 
“ Avia” stands for “Arthur S. Way.’? Mr. Way is Head Master of Wesley 
College, Melbourne. Other new editions are The Origin of Evil, and 
other Poems, by Professor Momerie (Blackwood and Sons) ; Eternal 
Purpose: a Study of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality, by 
W.R. Hart. (Lippincott and Co.)—Mr. Hart distinguishes between 
Bios and (wh. Of the first, he says, indestructibility is never predi- 
cated. It is the second, the spiritual life, which is aidwos. It will 
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be seen to what school of thought Mr. Hart belongs. ‘ The utter 
destruction of both evil persons and evil things,” is part of his 
golution of the great problem of the future ; A Practical Commen- 
tary on the Gospel according to St. Mark (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, edited 
by Andrew Findlater, M.A., LL.D. (W. and R. Chambers) ; A Treatise 
on Mathematics, as Applied to the Constructive Arts, by Francis 
Campin, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), one of “ Weale’s Rudi- 
mentary, Scientific, and Educational Series ;” and A Short and 
Simple History of England, by the Rev. B. G. Johns (Crosby, Lock- 
wood and Co.). 
— 
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Actuaries’ ”’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate t 
before the next Division. 


a 


to 


i) 


suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN. 
Address, ‘‘ W.,’’ care of the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SEVENTH 
EXHIBITION is now Open, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10 to 6. Admission ls, Catalogue 61.—ALFRED D. 
data of “Institute of | FRIPP, Secretary. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 
f . A SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 annually, 
ill death, if happening | tenable for three years, will be awarded at this 
| College, in September, 1882. Intending Candidates 
must forward their names for approval to the 


. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its | Principal, before June Ist, previous to entering for 


the Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, held in June, 1882; and the one who passes 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums | highest in the Honours’ Division will obtain the 


otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


John P. De Gex, E 


William Williams, 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. \ THITE’S MOC-MAIN 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 


Scholarship, conditional on his studying at Univer-ity 
College, Bristol, with a view to graduation in the 
University of London. 
For other Scholarships tenable at this College, see 
Calendar. WILLIAM RAMSAY, Principal. 
RUPTURES. 
LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 5%) 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 


Esq. treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 


sq., Q.C. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 


the assured. 





sisting power i3 supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 


surrender values. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 


| during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
| CU., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——>———_- 
A’ch’arya (M.), Sarva-Darsena Samgraha, &c., 
Addison (F.), For Love and Honour, 3 vols. er 8vo . 


Aldis (M. S.), Great Giant Arithmas, 12mo................45 


Bimbi, Stories for Children, by ‘‘ Ouida,” 16mo . 


Black (W.), Beautiful Wretch, cr 8V0 ..........cseeeereee 
Bowick (T. R.), Crops of the Farm, er 8v0 ............065 
Buchanan (R.), Martyrdom of Madeline, 3 vols. er 8vo 


Caballero (F.), National Pictures, cr 8v0 


Clement (C. E.), Charlotte Cushman, cr 8v0 ............-65 
Copner (J.), Noble Influence, 12m0.............cssseeecerree eee 


Cutts (E. L.), Charlemagne, cr vo ......... ; 
Davis (G. E.), Practical Microscopy, 8vo.. 


Defoe (D.), Robinson Crusoe, edited by J. Plumptre, i “er 8v0 ... 


Donelly (J.), Atlantis, er 8v0 Listes 
Douglas (RK. K.), A His tory of China, er 
Drummond (H. ‘ Sir Hildebrand, er yo .. 
Dumas (A.), La Tulipe Noire, 18mo.. ; 

Du Moncel (C.), Electric Lighting, 12mo. 
Fothergill (J.), Kith and Kin, cr 8vo 
Jay (H.), Two Men and a M: Lid, er 8vo . 


Linton (H.), The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘L2mo - 


McCarthy (J.), Epochs of Keform, 18m0 ........06 
Mackay (G.), Pomeous Days in India, 8vo . 


Milman (R.), ‘‘ Milslav,” OE BVO i phesnvcscsavsrsuncwsssosowentns 


Murray (D. C.), Life’s Atonement, 12ino 
Noble (E.), Dora’s Diamonds, 12mo 


Reade (C.), The Autobio-_r: aphy of a Thief, er Pris. 
eal : as hatto & Windus) 36 


— (C.), Terrible Temptation, cr 8vo 
Rees (N.), Old Faces and New laces, er 8vo 
Riddell (J. H.), The Prince of Wales GC: arden P. 


Roth (H. L.), Notes of Continental =ieeineta 8vo has 


Rowan (T.), Coal Combustion, er 8vo . 


Sallust, Catiline and Jugurtha, trans! ated by ve “W. Po 


Shields (R. J.), The Knights of the Reda Cross, 12mo 
Shipton (H.), Christopher, cr 8vo 


Smith (J.), Natural Truths of Christi: unity, cr 8vo ...... 
Smith (UC. R.), Classic and Early Christian Architecture, cr 8v0 a 
Squire (P.), Companion to British Pharmacopoeia, new ed., 8v0 
Sprott (G. W.), Worship and Offices of the Church of Seotl: and . 


Stephen (L.), Science of Ethics, 8vo ...... 
Sturgis (J.), Dick’s Waunderin; as, 3 vols. er 8vo.. 
Tait (C. and C.), Memoir, Abrid:e1 Edition, 120 iD. 





Thorowgood (J. C.), Stadent’s Guide to Materia Medica, 12 
Taylor (E. M.), Ms dei Bg WE ics ccssonensneetenanacrinesins 








Trollope (A.), Ayala’s Angel, er 8vo ae 
Trollope (A.), Marion Fay, 3 vols. er 8vo 


Troyte (J. E. A.), Guide to the Steeples of England, cr 8yo.. 


Tupper (M. F.), Three Five-act Plays, 12mo ..,....... 





Vyse (H.), A Winter in Tangier, er ‘Bv0 =~ sepa 


Won by a Neck, 1l2mo.. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to hed Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom ... an es Re SD ssiexs oe? 2 
Including postage to any of ae ‘Metweletion “ Interesting and well written, 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, SO “6:...5; ISS cceves 07 2 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... io EES Gin OM Such 08s 


cr 8vo ... 


cba (Macmillen & Co.) 26 


acienencicweeen (Bradbury) 2/6 












eas scneaeraveee poh ee 50 









ea. reas ipman & Hall) 316 


i Ae pee (Hatchard) 6,0 
Shdisarsvavessovecs ANVOLE) By 


Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. Vol. IIL— 
From the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century, 


_A(Triibner) 106 
..(Tinsley) 31/6 





London : 


—————_____ 


Ready th's day, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE, 


By the late Frank BuckLanp. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





..(Chatto & Windus) 7,6 | ———— - 
(Macmillan &Co.) 60 
... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 The SCIENCE 
(Burns & Oates) 5,0 
(Bogue) 50 
(Wyman) 3/6 
AS.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Re: (Bogue) 7,6 
..(3.P.C.K.) 3/6 
th Law & ~~ 126 
ool K.) 50 


STEPHEN, 
















London : 





‘  rodaes} 7,6 
_(Hachette) 16 
..(Routledge) 2/6 
... (Bentley) 690 
F. V. White) 36 
sepnen’ (Philip) 16 
- (Longman) 26 
.W. H. Allen) 10/6 

8.P.C K.) 3/6 
"(Chi utto ‘& Windus) 2/0 

ees...(Maxwell) 2,0 
»& Windus) 36 





London: 


“(Chatt ————_ 
(Wyman) 2/6 
oO ( hatto & Windus) 6/0 
(Chi utto & Windus) 50 
be (Spon) 5/0 
urd ......(Macmillan) 6/0 
(Sounen: sc oa n) 20 
1K.) 36 





OR, TH 
(Low) 5/0 
_(Churehill) 106 

.. (Blackwood) 6/0 By 
(Smith & Elder) 16.0 
(Blackwood) 25,6 
vee(Macmillan) 26 


Ethical Theory, as mod'tied by the Doctrine of Evolution. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


THE ARGENTINE 
The Rich Man’s Harvest-field 


Now ready, in 2 


Ready this day, demy 8vo, 163, 


of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


By Lesure 


Autiuor of “A History of English Thought in th e 
Century, te Hours in a Library,” &e. © Eighteenth 





15 Waterloo Place. 
a iil 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
At all the Librar‘es, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 


“It is pleas it to be able to spevk of Miss Tytler’s idyllic sketches of § 
rural lite! as in every way delightful and satisfying.’’ om 


‘*A Garden of Women,” &c. 


—Academy. 


‘SMITH, 1D) LDER, and co, 15 Waterloo Place. 


———. 


REPUBLIC. 
—the Poor Man's Paradise, 


2 vols., £1 10s. 


CAMEOS FROM THE SILVER LAND; 


& EXPERIENCES 
A 


OF A YOUNG NATURALIST IN THE 
RGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


E. W. WHITE, F.Z.S. 





JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Satins Row. 








.(Cuurehili) 7/0 
(Stanford) 7,6 
.(Chapman & Hall) 60 


(Gardner) 16 
(WW. H. Allen) 5,0 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 


PANTHEISM. 
Cc. E. PLUMPTRE. 


“The work is one of very high value, both philo-ophical and literary, and it 
is especially dear to us for the appreciative account it has given of ,our national 
character, our religion, and our philosophy. The Hindoo Patriot. 


Bien sen ev. 


London : TRUBNER and CO, “ Ludgate Hill. 








| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CULLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1815. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For INTENDING LANDOWNERS AND OccuprIERS, LAND 
AGENTS, SuRVEYors, CoLonists, &c. 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 


His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT : 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Karl Bathurst. 
=e Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-C:lonel R. Nigel F. Kingzeote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron- Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd. 


Mes. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for hte LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards, Comfortable 
home ; healthy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Friébel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first-class masters and 1: idy-teachers. Inclusive terms, 
dated from day of entrance, from 100 to 130 guineas, 
—For Prospectus and T me-tables for the coming 
Session, apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. 


)DUCATION.—SOUTH of FRANCE. 
—FIRST CLASS for YOUNG LADIES. Terms 
moderate and inclusive; highest references. For 
particulars, apply, Mrs. PARKER, Cawthorpe, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire; or Mrs. H. is JENKINS, 
Clanacombe, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 


re 1s DO A HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limired number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





ee DESIRED by 
4 CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. Experience:| 


Secretary.—Address, “E. R.,’ News Rooms, 335 
Strand, ¥ 
YELLY COLLEGE. Tavistock, 


Devon.—ELECTION of FOUR FOUND AT ION 
BOYS, in July next. Priority, after Founder’s Kin, 
to Sons of Deceased Naval Officers. Also, TWO OPEN 
SCHOLAKSHIPS.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD M AST ER. 


( VE RSL ADE. Pp REPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. 
WRIGHT, M.A. late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambr mig 
and formerly ‘Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 

Class'eal or Modern Side 8 of the Public Schools. 


U PLANDS SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Re<ideut 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of FUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort andcare ; thorough ground- 
ing & traininz; Science taught to all; safe sea-bathing. 


JOSSALL SCHOOL 

\ ELEVFN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematies—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

STUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
kJ who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 

W.C. 


Street, V 


H*. 4L of RESIDENCE for LADY 
STUDENTS, and other Ladies, professionally 








engaged, Russell House, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Large garden and tennis - ground, —Address, the 
I, ADY MAN AGER., 





LDEN - AM G RAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30. for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 
and 2lst. Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 
—For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


[ ebica TE BOYS (over 14).—EIGHT 

RECEIVED ina large country house, Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’”’ Mill Bank 
House, near Malvern, 


| fession in preference to French Brandy. 





\ ORTHING, Sussex, — established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referenves to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


MIPLEAND__ RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1882. 


TOURIST bate will be issued from May lst 
to the 31st of October, 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 
General Manager. 





Derby, April, 1882. — - 


K ASTBOUTRBNE. 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 


minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 6d per day. 
Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
euperintende nce of the new Proprietors, 
CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILF RACOMBE 
_ HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water. Private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Addre ss the M ANAGER. 


D\ NVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY i is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Beifast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. " 
Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First “Award 

and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —_— 
VRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article’ ’—Standard. : 


PURE COCOA OTe PACT 

RY’S COCOA E . 

COCOA FF * Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.I. . F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FUETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 














FRY’S| 





dain mints 


1 


eo ew tne. wo eH See St ea) 
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i 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


i i £1,500,000 
Paid-np Capital 500, 
Reserve Fund eu oo £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





RS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

erat es Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronglout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji 
BILLS on the 


for oo pOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 


riods, on terms which may be ascertained on 


application. 
WwW. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0._ 


COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


ESTABLISHED 18351. 


IRKBECK BAN K.— 
B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depo-it at Three 

r cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase an: sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
arch 31st, 1880. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SKA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ecidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249,000. 

MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS aFTER Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
apital Fully Subscribed... an .-. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... one ose at ie é 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ais «+ 733,000 
‘Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, Lndon, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 

















any of the Ordinary Systems. 

EXAMPLES of actual Policies in Clazs B, with 
Bonus Additions declared up to 1880, and payable with 
the Sum Assured at Death, whenever it happens. 

Date of Sum Bonuses Payable Every £100 
Policy. Anveet. to 1880, at — increased to 

1860 ...... 000... .. 184 in 20 Yrs, 

1861 ...... 1,000... 180 ,, 19 ,, 

1862 600... 176 ,, 18 ,, 

1863 ...... 125... i i ve 

1864 ...... 300 .., 168 ,, 16 ,, 

ee 100... 164 ,, 15 

1866 ...... 1,200 ... 92 160 .. 14 +» 

1868 ...... 800 ... 2 152 ,, 12 ,, 

Cy &e., &e., &e, 
Further Additions will be made at every succeeding 
Division. 
‘CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ occ 436,000 


43rd YEAR. 
ENTRANTS before MAY 31st, 1882, will secure 
‘ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers, 
London: 5 Lomparp Street, and 48 PALL MALL, 8. W. 
alate Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 
46 - . aa 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
th WAFERS are invaluable for the voice, 
chia and chest, All persons suffering from bron- 
t 1B, hacking cough, and deprivation of rest, should 
take them.”’—The above is from Nr. Earle, M.P.S., 
<2 Market Place, Hull. In asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, an] a!l 





New Assurances Effected ... _ 
Total Receipts in Year were us “as 
Realised Funds at Close of Year ... 


participate. 


Edinburgh, May, 1882, 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 








IN 





ILLIAM 


V S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, _ introduced 


upwards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 


Bead or | King’s 
Thread. jor Shell. 


3est Quality, Strongly Fi'dle or 
Plated. OldSilvr 

















£edizf sdi Zz 3.4 
ED Table POeRs: .....0.ccsccesseccces 110 02 102 50 
12 Table Spoons.... ..110 0.2102 50 
12 Dessert Forks . 201901110 
12 Dessert Spoons 201901110 
12 Tea Spoons 1401001 20 
J GRU y BROOM. «cin. s cr00ceescnac 0600 800 90 
1 Mustard or Salt gilt bowl...0 160 200 23 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 173; Tea 


Spoons, 12s. 
Halil WARRANTED. 
Table ‘Dessert Carv’rs 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. T [ r 
Blades of the Finest Steel. Knives, Knives pr. pair 

















s. dos d. s d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 13 010 0!7 0 
33 ~~) odo. GO. scsceme . do. 18 014 0 7 0 
35. do. do. . do..20 015 0 7 0 
4 do. do. do, do..\23 016 0 8 0 
4 do. do. do. do. 26 020 0 8 0 
4 do.fine do. do do.|33 023 0 9 0 
4 do.extra large do. do.|38 028 0 11 6 
4 do. do. African ...... do.}42 033 0 15 0 


Samples at above rates post free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 
Colza Oil, 2s 9d per gallon; Kerosiue, pure water- 
white, ls per gallon. 


es S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 





ysterical and nervous complaints, instant relief and | 


a rapid cure is given by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which 


’ 


taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s ljd and | 
x, 


2s 9d per bo 





Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 859 


} ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of J 

AMPLOUGH’S PY RETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


Extracts FROM REPORT OF Business, 1881. 


The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 
While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds. 


THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. 

Instead of charging rates higher thn are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape cf 
periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Preminms will with safety bear, 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common fund from losa. 

A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged for (with 
profits) £1,000 only; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected 
in the future—on the policies of thoze who participate. 

The Fifth Septennial INVESTIGATION (as at December 31st, 1£80), showed a SURPLUS of £624,473, of 
which a third (£208,158) was reserved for after-division, and £410,323 divided among 6,662 Policies entitled to 
Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were increased to sums varying from £1,)80 to £1,300 or 
more, Other policies which had shared before have been raised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards. 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had on application. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





INSTITUTION. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, *‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which uo bottle of the origiual 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


6 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHLR 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great Remepr 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is lid and 2s 9d per box. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 


Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Oauses Kyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, Js 6d, 63, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—For the cure of burns, scalds, 
wounds, and ulcers, this justly celebrated Ointment 
stands unrivalled. Its balsamic properties, immed:- 
ately on application, lull the angu sh, protect the ex- 
posed nerves from the air, give to the vessels the 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the 
blood a purity which permits it to lay down healthy 
flesh in the place of thit destroyed. Holloway’s Pills, 
simultaneously tak n, greatly assist the Ointment’s 
purifying and soothing ver. Together these medi- 
cines act like a charm; no invalid, »fter a fair trial, 
has found them fail to reli-ve his pain, or com- 
pletely cure his disease. The combined action of the 
Uintment and Pills, in all disorders, is all-power: ul 
and too irresistible to be withstood. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 








LONDON SEASON, 1882. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the Special Advantages which the GRosvENOR Gattery Liprary offers to 


VISITORS TO LONDON DURING THE SEASON. 





The Grosvenor Gattery Lisrary combines all the Advantages of a 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


With the Comforts and Conveniences of a 


WELL-APPOINTED CLUB, 


at Rates that are no higher than those of ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TAKEN FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library have been added the FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications in Fiction, History, Criticism, and ‘Travel; and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most popular Composers. 

The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the Daily and Weekly Journals, and 
English and Foreign Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-Room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, Smoking, and 
Dressing Rooms. 


Fall terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers 
may inspect the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every Class of Subscribers,. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. M*suinsc. Main 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 











: a? Foot. By Julian Hawthorne, Chaps. 
SU M M E R EX H | BI T ION. Tur Rowax CAMP OF THE SaaLpcrG. By T. 
poo eaaaaeal Houipay 1n Norway. By E. A. 


NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 7. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


Porm. By May Probyn. 
County GOVERNMENT. By J. Taylor Kay. 
A HUNGARIAN REPORT ON ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
By A. J. Patterson. 
. ScorcH FuNERALS. By William McQueen, 
Eaypt.—1. CArRO IN APRIL, 1882. By Sahib-el-Hag, 
2. AN Eeyprian Prison. By Percy A. 
Barnett. 
MacMILLaNn and Co., London. 


SN oe © WP 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 











ASK FOR Just publisted, 16 pp., demy 8vo, price 6d. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S PROPOSED AMENDMENT of the 
PENAL SKRVITUDE ACTS. By Lord 
-otaeapel Hanson, & Co., 4 Chan los Street, W.C 
ALLAXTYNE, N, es ot, W.C. 
CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT ees SSS SS = 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- ‘THE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. James’s Square, 8.W. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- ee : csseatien eee, ? 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and ines mason iim aaa oe HOUGHTON. 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. Rigit Ho WEG. LADSTONE, MP. 
authorities to be the best. PRCULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY | E.H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
\ : Re AND WEAK DIGESTION. TRUSTFES. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, Lord HOUGHTON. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 


ees — a ee _ The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 








of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogce, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s; 


| (NCAR TS eee 
, — 4 — MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
F OO OD INVALID S. ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


N E A V E’S 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST, 
British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 2 ccs 

IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
S0LD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, STEEL PENS 
4 e 





J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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rp. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
" NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 


Lady CONSTANCE Howarp. 8 vols. 


LADY CLARE. By Mrs. 


Erioart, Author of ‘‘How He Won Her,’ &c. 
3 volé. 


SS SACRIFICE. B 
A iene © errs without PB. 


Is. P 
ote peng is a pleasant one—healthy in tone, 


‘n teaching, and very sympathetic in manner 
lofty syle.” —John Bull. 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. 


URENCE Brooke, Author of ‘‘The Queen 
5 Be Worlds,” &c. 3 vols. | Immediately, 


WAS HERS THE FAULT? By 


thor of ‘‘ Wooing a Sweetbr’ar,” &c. 
Sole. (Shortly. 





In the press. 
HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 
Fuorence Marryat, Author of ‘‘ My Sister the 
Actress,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST in the CROWD. By Mrs. 


Hovsroun, Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY. By 


Frora Hayter. 3 vols. 


POEMS. By Mrs.C. B. Langston, 
Author of “The Fartb,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, cluth 
gilt, gilt edges, 53. 

At all Booksellers, 
TWO MEN and a MAID, By 


Harriett Jay, Author of ‘‘The Queen of Con- 
naught,” Uniform with F. V. WHITE and 
CO.'s Felect Novels. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


In picture boards, 2s ; post-free, 23 41. 

My SISTER the ACTRESS. By 
Frorence Marryat, Author of ‘ Love’s Con- 
flict,” &c. [May 23rd. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. By 


A. J. Suriton, F.G.S. Limp cloth, 2s, 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 











Sixth Thousand. Second Edition. 
OMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
Edited by Henry Irvine. 

“Mr. Irving, who acknewledges his indebte ness to 
the Variorum of Furness and the Editions of Dyce and 
Singer, has produced perhaps the best acting version 
of the play the stage has known, and, what is of most 
consequence, he has succeeded in alapting the piece 
without in any way sacr.ticing the poet’s idea.’’— 
Northern Whig. 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 
Second Rdition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. 
VOLUTION, OLD and NEW;; or, 
the Theories of Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and 
Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles 
Darwin. By Samuet But esr, Author of ‘‘ Life and 
Habit.” With new Preface, and Chapters on “‘ Rome 
and Pantheism.”’ 
By the same Author, nott 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. : 
ALPS and SANCTUARIES. With 
8) Illustrations, 
London: Davip Roave, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“ Verse of no common qnality.””—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“ It tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 
WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
/ Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
RAND STAIRCASE, WURZ- 
A BURG.—See the BUILDER (44, by post 44a) ; 
Prize Des'gn for Stone Bridge; View of Tavern, 
Wh tefriars; and Design for Book Cover; Albert 
Diirer ; Works by Tissot; American Art, Paris; 
Milan Cathedral; A BC of the Electric Light, with 
Diagrams ; Chat about House-Building, &, — 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
MPORTANT to BOOK-BUYERS.— 
CLEARANCE SALE of BOOKS.—ALFRED 
DENNY having purchased the well known business 
until recently carried on by John Steven, is now 
SELLING a portion of the extensive STOCK at agreat 
reduction, mimediate clearance necessary previous 
to alterations. Catalogue gratis and post free. 
ALFRED Denny, 304 Strand, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition Now Ready, postage free. 





The New Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular comprises 
all the Best New Works on History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, Fresh 
Copies of which are added, as the demand increases. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIES _ LIBRARY. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition Now Ready, postage free. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains 
the Surplus Copies of nearly Three Thousand Works in every 
Department of Literature, at very Low Prices. Purchasers of 
Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies 
are recommended to make early application for this Catalogue, and 
to send their Orders as soon as possible, as several of the Works now 
offered will shortly be withdrawn for exportation. 





SELECT LIBRARY 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S (Limited), 





NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT SS. 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 








May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


Cco., 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—'* The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.”——John Bull.—* An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pubiic confidence.’’-——Court 
Journal.—** An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.” Civilian.—‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.”’——News of the World.—'* Their bovk is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 








W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) .., dns 


sag .-» 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, * (never requires tuning) .., was mr Pre a 
= ‘“ (Studio)... ? . 16 a 


(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ...  ... 20 


es a a in American Walnut Case .., ane a ae BS 
a ‘a a in Oak Case ... aaa aaa pee ane soa ae oe 
ca va pe in Black and Gold Case _... ‘ia <a coe ©6926 a 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from _., te axa hee e 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr, DUNBAR, 





care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


With 170 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16+. 


The MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 


TRICITY. By E. Hosritatrmr. Translated and Enlarged by Jutius Mater, 
Ph.D. 


Wit Five Chromo-lithographie Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANTS, BEES, and WASPS: a Record of 


Observations on the Habis of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir Joun 
Lvussock, Bart., M.P. [International Scientific Series, 


With Seven Full-page Illustrations and a Railway Map of Mexico. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A FLIGHT to MEXICO. By J. J. 
and of ‘Seventy Sonnets of 


AUBERTIN, Translator of ‘The Lusiads,” 
Camoens, with Original Poems.” 


A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 


An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY ; or, Notes of 


a Round Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. By D. PipGron. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 163. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. 


W. Cornisn, Assistant-Master at Eton. With Miniature Frontispiece, after 
a Design by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Etched by Lxeoponp Lowenstam. 
Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 63 ; vellum, 73 6d. 


“The ‘Parchment Library,’ of which this is the latest issue, is rapidly 
appreaching perfection.” —Notes and Queries, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ROSMIN?S PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 


Translated, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, 
and Notes, by THomas Davipson. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Frontispieces, 30s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE. By the Rev. 8, KrrrLewe.. 


NEW VOLUME of Mr. JERVIS’S “GALLICAN CHURCH.” 


The GALLICAN CHURCH and _ the 


REVOLUTION. A Sequel to the “ History of the Church of France from the 
Concordat of Bologna tv the Revolution.”” By the Rev. W. HENLEY JERVIS, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY (NEW VOLUME). 


EXODUS. By the Rev. Grorcr Rawttnson, 


M.A. With Homilies by the Rev. J. Orr, M.A., Rev. C. A. Goopuart, M.A., 
Rev. D. Youne, B.A., Rev. J. Urquuart, and Rev. H. T. Rospsonns, B.A. 
Price 16s. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 


The FIRE BAPTISM of ALL FLESH; or, 


the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. By S. Borron Brown, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The FUTURE of ISLAM. 


ScawEn Bivunr. 


By Witerip 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The AMERICAN-IRISH, and their INFLU- 


ENCE on IRISH POLITICS, By Puruip H. Bacenat, B.A. Oxon. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COLLIERY VENTI- 
LATION. By Avan Bagot, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘‘ Accidents in 
Mines.’’ Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The ACHARNIANS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into English Verse by C. J. BIt1nson. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 


spirator ; an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Ropert C. Jenkins, M.A., 
Rector of Lyminge, Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


MARGARET, and other Poems. 


ELDRYTH. 


By Mavp 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








Sy 
CHAPMAN AND HAtLgpg 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SUMMER TOUR 


By A. GALLENGA, 
Author of ‘‘South America,’’ “The Pearl of the Antilles,” & 
With a Map, demy 8vyo, 14s. 


“Mr. Gallenga has looked things in the face for himself, formed his 
conclusions, and been carried away very little in any direction. H's book is “aed 
a valuable storehouse for those who wish to learn something about the Wises iy 
to-day, without being committed to violent partisanship on either side oD, of 
Mall Gazette, “ all 


IN RUSSIA, 


c. 


—_—_— 


The LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS 
Editel by hi: Sister rn-Law and his ELpEsT DavGHTER. 2 yo < 


Is. i 
with ‘‘ The Charles Dickens Edition’’ of his Works. *: » Uniform 


Crown 8yo0, 8 


[Lhis day, 


The CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Compiled and Edited by his ELpesrt DavGurTer, with 5 Illustrations 
by his Youngest Daughter. In a handsome feap. 4to volume, 12s. : 


HOLT CASTLE; 


Land. By Professor Tanner. 





or, Threefold Interest in 
Crown 8y :, 3s 6d, [This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
MARION rATW: « 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. crown 8yo0. 


Novel. 


[This day. 





“GIN a BODY, MEET a 


ConsTance MacEwen. 2 vols. 


—_—. 


BODY.” By 


[On May 23rd. 


UNFAIRLY WON. By Nannie Pownr 
O’ DonoeuvE, Authoress of ‘* Ladies on Horseback,”’ &ec. 3 vols. tn 
his day. 





The GOLDEN PRIME. 


Bor x, Author of “ Camp Notes,” &c. 3 vols. 


An ANGEL UNAWARES. By Courteney 


Grant. 2 vols. 


By Freperick 


[This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





ROLLS’ OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. pp. 394, price 10s, half-bound. 
ONUMENTA FRANCISCANA, Vol. II. Being a 
i Further Collection of Original Documents respecting the Franciscan 
Order in England. Edited by RicHarp How ert, Barrister-at-Law. Published 


by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


This Second Volume contains a fragment of Thomas Eccleston’s ‘‘ Treatise de 
Adventu Minorum,”’ Documents respecting a Dispute between the Franciscans and 
the Monks of Westminster, the Rule of St. Francis, Statutes of the Onservant 
Franciscans, Obituary Record of the Franciscan Convent at Aberdeen, Chronicle 
from the Register of the Greyfriars of London, and an Appendix of kindred 
materials, the most part discovered since the First Volume (1858) was published, 
among the MSS. of Sir Charles Isham, and in various libraries. 


London: Lonemans and Co., and Trusner and Co. Oxford: PAarKER and 
Co. Cambridge: Macmitian and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack and 
Doveras and Fourrs. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.) -Established 1867. 
’ —The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S$.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 15,354 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owingtothegrowthof the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 








DEADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
ay Price 2s 6d each. 

AOS 4 48: "for BI NDING 
Price 2s 6d each, 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


” 

THE “ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. eat 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have pa d the 

Inventor £500, for the privilege of using it throughont all their Departments. 
No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 

years. Full particulars post free. —C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhamptou. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


andII., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s each, or half-morocco, 31s 6d each. 
To be completed in Four Volumes. 


OGILVIE’S 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition, Revised and Largely Augmented. 


Now ready, Vols. I. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, 4N.A. 


Tllustrated by above 3,000 Engravings. 


“ Of the second volume of the new edition of this great Dictionary, which has 
been so thoroughly revised as tu be really a new work, it is practically sufficient 
to say that it presents the same featnres as the first,—scientific accuracy of defi- 
nition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an authority in etymology.”— 
Spectator. 


The TWO HEMISPHERES: a Popular 


Account of the Countries and Peoples of the World. By Gro. G. CHISHOLM, 
M.A. Illustrated by more than 300 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 
“This handsome volume of nearly a thousand pages is a political, commercial, 
and physical geography of the world, made at once useful and readable by a 
judicious arrangement of its facts and figures, All the information has been 
brought, as far as we have been able to test it, int» agreement with the most 
recent changes.’’—Pall Mall Gaz-tte, 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 


and the Infiuitely Little. By Professor F. A. Poucnet, M.D., of Paris. 
Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, of which Fifty-six are Full-page size. 
Sixth Edition (Twenty-third Thousand). 580 pp., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s 61. 
“We can honestly recommend this work, which is as admirably as it is 
copiously illustrated.”’—T'imes, 


POYNTERS SOUTH KENSINGTON 


DRAWING-BOOKS. Sanctioned by the Committees of Council on Education, 
and the Objects Selected from the South Kensington Museum. By E. J 
Poynter, R.A. 





ELEMENTARY FREEHAND. Two Books, price 6d each. 
FIRST-GRADE FREEHAND. Six Books, price 6d each. 
SECOND-GRADE FREEHAND. Four Books, price 1s each. 
ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Two Books, price 6d each. 


Each Book contains Fine Cartridge Paper for Copying. 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lerrcn, and J. Cattow. A Series of Nine Plates, 
executed in Neutral Tints. With Full Instructions for Drawing each Subject, 
and for Sketching from Nature. In 3 Parts, 4to, ls 6d each; or, complete in 
cloth, 6s, 


SKETCHES in WA’'ER-COLOURS. By 


T. M. Ricuarnson, R. P. Lerrcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rownporuam, KE. 
Duncan, and J. NEEDHAM. A Series of Nine Plates Executed in Colours. 
With Full Ins ruct ons for Drawing each Subject, by an Experienced Teacher. 
In 3 Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each ; or, complete in cloth, 6s. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert 


Tuompson, of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition. 
Revised and Greatly Extended by THomas Moore, F.L.%., Curator of the 
Chelsea Botanic Girdens, assisted by Ewinent Practical Gardeners. I!Ins- 
trated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 
“The best book on general practical horticulture in the English language.’’— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Trextise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illus- 
Sixth Edition, 






trated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. 
thoroughly Revised and knlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in 4 parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 


Part IL—MECHANIUS, HYDROSCATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part IT.— 
HEAT. Part II.—ELECTRIC.TY and MAGNETISM. Part IV.—SOUND 


and LIGHT. 
‘Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 


’ 


a model work fur @ class in experim ntal physics.””—Saturday Review, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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KANT. By Will 





Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SON’S NEWBOOKS. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of “ Little Comedies,’ “An Acc -mplisuel] Gentleman,” “ John-a- 
Dreams.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. ATale. By the Same. 
Cheap Edit'on. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“‘ A pretty love-story, interspersed with as many appre -iative sketches of charac- 
ter as might have furnished forth several novels of the orthodox length,”— 


Atheneum. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
This day is published, 


TRAITS and TRAVESTIES; Social and 


Political. By Laurence OLipHant, Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’ “‘ The Land of 
Khemi,” * The Land of Gilead,” &c. Pust 8vo, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 


The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The anonymous author of the satirical romance bcfore us has achieved a 
very remarkable succes:.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘This enterprising and skilful burlesque. It is a happy idea, well worked 
out, and must rank amongst the best literary coufections of its kind.’— 
Atheneum. 

“The humourous satire of the tale is charming.’’—Land and Water, 

“This is certainly the most amusing specimen which has ap eared of late 
years of that class of jeuw d’esprit wh‘ch consists in imagin wy de-criptions of the 
society of the future.’’--Pall Mall Budget. 

“A vivacions sitire, sustained and wruught out with exceptional ingenuity and 
point,’’—Scotsmaa. 





This day is publiste 1. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘ When George the 


Third was King.’ By Major-General W. G. Hamrey, Author of ‘ Guilty, 
or Not Guilty ?’’ “ The House of Lys.” 3 vols. po-t 8vo, 25s 6d. 


ST. GILES’S LECTURES.—SECOND SERIES. 


The FAITHS of the WORLD: a Concise 


History of the Great Religions Systems of the World. By Principal 
Carry ; Professors FLint, MILLIGAN, and Tartor; Drs. JAMES MACGREGOR, 
J. CaMERON Legs, and Others. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
CONTENTS :—1. RELIGIONS OF INDIA: VeEpic PerRiop: BRAHMANISM. 2, 
RELIGIONS OF INDIA: BuDDHISM.—3. RELIGION OF CHINA: CONFUCIANISM. 
4. RELIGION OF PERSIA: ZOROASTFR AND THE ZEND AVESTA.—5. KELIGION OF 
ANCIENT Eaypt.—6. KELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE.-—-7. RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
Rome.—8, ‘TEUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION.—9. ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
CENTRAL AmERICA.—10. JuparsM.—ll. MAHOMMEDANISM.—12, CHRISTIANITY IN 
RELATION TO OTHER RELIGIONS. 
Each Lecture may be had separately, price 43. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH 


LANGUAGE. With a view of Illustrating the Rise and Prozress of Civilisa- 
tion in Scotland. By FRANcISQUE-MICHEL, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Corre- 
spondant de l'Institut de France, &. In 1 hands »me 4to volume, printed on 
hand-made paper, and appropriately bound in Roxburzbe style, price 66s. 
The Edition is strictly limited to 500 Copies, wuich will be numbered and 
allotted in the order of application. 


Next week will be published. 


The MINISTER’S SON; or, Home with 


Honours. By M. C. StrrimG, Author of “ Missing Proofs,” ‘The Grahams 


of Invermoy,”’ &c. 3 vols. po-t 8vo, 25s 64. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 


By E. D. Grrarp. New and Cheaper Edition, im 1 vol., price 6s. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


of-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cumming. Sccond Edition, post 8vo, with Map 
and numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
“The whole bok is not only interesting an instructive, but, at the same 
time, most delightful reading.’’—IUustrated London News, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. 


plete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6.1. 
* Beautiful and enchanting.””—Datly Telegraph. 


The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony Trollope. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12, 
*«* The Fixed Period’ is an amusing jeu d'esprit.”’— Atheneum, 
“Ts a humorous sketch of life towards the end of the tweutieth century,”— 


Spec'ator. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete in 20 Volumes. 


Printed from a New ani Legible Type, in Volumes of a convenient and hands 
some form, price £5. Lach Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 
Contents: —Apam BrEpE, 2 vols. THe MILL ON THE FLOss, 2 vols. Simas 
Marner—Tue Lirrep Ve1r—BrotHErR Jacos, 1 vol. SCENES OF CLERICAL 
Lire, 2 vols. Fr.ix Hout, 2 vols. Romora, 2 vols. MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols, 
Daniet Deronpa, 3 vols. THe SpanisH Gypsy, 1 vol. JUBAL; AND OTHER 
Porms, OLD AND New, 1 vol. Impressions or ‘THEOPHRASTUS Sucu, 1 vol. 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.’’—Atheneum., 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WaRDLAW 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo. Ina few days. 


The FORESTER. A Practical Treatise on 


the Planting, Rearing, and General Management of Forest Trees. By James 
snrowNn, Wood Surveyor and Forester. Fifth Edition, Revised thronghout 
Rvyal 8vo, with numerous Engravings. [On June Ist, 


Com- 






and Extended, 


This day is published. 


iam Wallace, M.A., LL.D., 


3eivg the Fifth Volume of “ Philosophical Classies 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with P. rtra't, 3+ 6d, 


Merton College, Oxford. 
for English Readers.” 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 
West’s Colonial Experiences. By A. C. Grant. New Edition, compete in 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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# A. & H. ‘Tasteless’ CASTOR OIL, 


PURE, ACTIVE, and ABSOLUTELY FREE from ODOUR and UNPLEASANT TASTE. 


HE A. and H. CASTOR OIL will, we believe, be found free from the only drawback that has hitherto attended the use of perha 
8afest, surest, and most generally valuable aperient known. It possesses all the well-known properties of the remedy, but is an the 

free from the nauseous smell and taste, a result never before attained. Its activity is no degree reduced by the new method of point 
It is equal in this respect to the best East Indian Oil, and superior to the Italian, hitherto preferred as the least repulsive variot a 
often sold as “ tasteless.” yY, and 

The Lancet of March 4, 1882, says :—‘‘ Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have recently introduced a variety of Castor Oil which seems lik ! 
to supersede the old-fashioned form with which we are all so familiar. Their ‘Tasteless Castor Oil’ is absolutely pure, is almost colourless 
and is as free from disagreeable taste or smell as anything of the nature of Oil can be. We have given it an extensive trial, and find that Pr 
is taken both by children and adults without the slightest difficulty, whilst its aperient effects are unquestionable. It possesses all the oda 
tages that are claimed for it.” 


The A. and H. Castor Oil is an entirely new article, and if not in stock can be readily procured by any Chemist, 
In Bottles at 6d, 1s, 1s 9d, 3s, and 9s. 


Sole Manufacturers—ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, London, 
CHATTO AND _WINDUS'’ S NEW BOOKS. 




















OUIDA’S NEW STORIES. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, cinvamon edges, 7s 61. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 


Mrs. RIDDELL’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY, and “other 
___ Stories By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Librar. 
PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE, and other Stories. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, z 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. _ 
t ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By Robert Buchanan, 
Author of ‘‘ God and Man,” &c. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW STORIES. 
be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at By David 
COALS. of FIRE, and other Stories. avid Christie 


Murray, Author of 4 Joseph’s Coat,” &e. as 








CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Editions, crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 


3:61 each, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. ByCHARLES READE. 
The WANDERING HEIR. By CHARLES READE. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF, JACK of ALL TRADES, and 
JAMES LAMBERT. Br CHARLES READE. 


JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vole. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FOR CASH wg dele a 


By JAMES PAYN ny, 
‘BESANT AND RICE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 80, cloth extra, 33 61.—A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Walter Besant and 


James RIcr. 
** Reads almost as naturally as er ng of Defoe’s. Kitty Pleydell is as sweet 
a heroine as noveli-ts have invented.’’-—Athenwum. 
By the SAME AUTHORS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each; or, post 8yvo0, 
illustrated b varda, 2s each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By CELIA’S ARBOUR 
MY LITTLE GIRL. The MONKS of THELEMA, 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. | bag in TRAFALGAR’'S 


THIS SON of VULCAN. 
The SEAMY SIDE. 


With HARP and CROWN. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
©* Novels full of humour, interest, anl adventure ; novels certainly in the very 


first fight of contemporary fict:on.’’—Duily News, 


Novel. 


- CHATTO and 


London : 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 870, at every Library. 
IN MAREMMA: a Novel. 
OUIDA 


“In Maremma’ is the most powerful nevol Ouida has lately writt 
Si + anything in it to which the fastidious moralist need take pier Fe 
mes, 





SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


With numerous I[|lustrations. 

‘*The personal anecdotes are plentiful and to the point, and the illustrations 
are numerous and good. The volumes form an entertaining biography, not the 
less readab'e for not ang strictly e.’’—Standard, 

2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
RECREATION of a LITERARY MAN;; or, Does Writing 
Pay? With Recollections of Some Literary Men, and a View of a Literary 
Man’s Working jLife. By Percy FITzGERALp. 
* A book which is interesting from beginning to end.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs, H. 
R. Hawers. With 8 Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. Entirely New Edition. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 


The READERS HANDBOOK of i$ ALLUSIONS, 

REFERENCES, et and STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
pene | New and Revised Edit’ on, with a New and Extended Biogra) 

_ Appendix. In one thick volume of i, 400 pages, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 























NLY 225 COPIES for SALE, ALL NU MBERED. 
Large 4to, cloth boards, the Illustrations carefull — on ae paper, price 


8 be t al ksellers’. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. By Alfred 
* Also an Edition i in square 8vo, , cloth | gilt, price 10a | 6d. 


——. , with 50 Fine Illustrations by the Author. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1882. lustra‘ 





With Ilustrations of the 

Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, the greater 

Price 1s, of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by Henry Biacgsory. 
rice 1s 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1882. With Llustrations of the 
Principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, most of them from the Artists’ 
own Sketches, Edited by HENRY Buacksurn. Price 1s. 


BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. By Robert 


Bucwanan. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s, 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. Witha 


Frontispiece by Thomas Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ESTHER’S GLOVE. By ‘R. E. Francillon. 








‘Feap. “v0, 





illustrated cover, 1s. [Just ready. 





WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD., 


“CASTLE WARLOCK: a Homely Romance.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
Sls 6d. (Ready. 


NEW WORK by RICHARD JEFFERIES, “BEVIS: the | 


Story of a Boy.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 3 vols., 
Sis 6d. [ Ready. 


MY “WATCH BELOW; or, Yarns Spun while Off Duty. 


By “ A SreaFARER.”” Crown Sy 0, fancy boards, 2s 6d. [Nearly ready. 









‘CAMPS in the ROCKIES; being a Narrative of Life on 
the Frontier, and Sport in the Rocky Mountains ; with an Account of the 
Cattle Rarches of the West. By Wm. A. BarLuir- GROHMAN, K.0.E.H. 
(‘‘ Stalker ” of the Field), Author of “ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,”’ &. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, with Illustration and an Original Map, bas ed on the most recent 
U.S. Government Survey, pp. 430, cloth extra, 123 6d. [ Ready. 


ATLANTIS in the ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. By 


| Ianatius DONNELLY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. (Ready. 
Part I. The History of Atlantis.—II. The Deluge.—III. The Civilization of the 


Old World and New Compared.—IV. The Mythologies of the Old World: 4 
The LAND of the BEY ; being Impressions of Tunis Recollection of Atlantis. “Y. The Colonies of Atlantis. 


under the French. By T. Wr MYSS REIp, anthor of ‘* Charlotte Bronté: a 


Monograph,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. LNow ready. 


ONE of “US”: A Novel. 


69th Regiment. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d, [Just ready. 





By Edmund Randolph, late | 


| 
'866 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of the BARON BRISSE, 


| me French and English. Translated by Mr:. MatrHew Crarx. “i ge 
3 Ready. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 











Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “SescTaTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 20: h, 1882, 
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